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D. Appleton & Co.'s New Books. 


Memoirs Illustrating the 
History of Napoleon I., 


From 1802 to 1815. By BARon CLAUDE-FRAN- 
COIS DE MENEVAL, Private Secretary to 
Napoleon. Edited by his Grandson, Ba- 
RON NAPOLEON JOSEPH DE MENEVAL. 
With portraits and Autograph Letters. 
In three volumes. vo. Cloth, £2.00 per 
volume. Volume I. now ready. 


These volumes furnish a picture of Napoleon's daily 
life which is believed to be unexcelled in point of close 
ness of observation and graphic detail by any other 
narrative. That Meneval was not the man to neglect 
his opportunities is shown abundantly by the glimpses 
of character r vealed in his diaries and notes. Yet, for 
personal and other reasons, his invaluable recollections 
were not given to the world. They have been treasured 
by his family until the present time of profound interest 
in Napoleonic history. Of Napoleon’s relations with Jo 
sephine and Marie Louise—of all the features of his do 
mestic and social existence—Meneval had abundant 
knowledge, for he shared Napoleon's private life; and 
since he was sitting at the fountain-head of informa 
tion, he is able to shed new light on many features of 
the Napoleonic campaigns. His narrative is most inte- 
resting; its historical importance necd not be empha 
sized. 


Climbing in the Himalayas. 
By WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A.,F.R.G.S., 
Vice-President of the Alpine Club; former- 
ly Professor of Art in University College, 
With 300 Illustrations, by A. 
Cloth, 


Liverpool. 
D. McCormick, and a Map. 
$10.00, 


Svo. 


This work contains a minute record of one of the 
most important and thrilling geographical enterprises 
of the century—an expedition made in 182, under the 
auspices of the Royal Geographical Soviety, the Royal 
Society, the British Association, and the Government 
of India. It included anexploration of the glaciers at 
the head of the Bagrot Valley and the great peaks in the 
neighborhood of Rakipushi (25,500 feet); an expedi 
tion to Hispar, at the foot of the longest glacier in the 
world outside the polar regions; the first definitely re 
corded passage of Me Hispar Pass, the longest known 
pass in the world; and the ascent of Pioneer Peak 
(about 23,000 feet), the highest ascent yet authentically 
made. No better man could have been chosen for this 
important expedition than Mr. Conway, who has spent 
over twenty years in mountaineering work in the Alps. 
Already the author of nine published books, he has re 
corded his discoveries in this volume in the clear, inet 
sive, and thrilling language of an expert. 


Classical Dictionary 
GREEK AND Roman BroGRAPHY, My- 
THOLOGY, AND GEOGRAPHY. Based on the 
Larger Dictionaries, by the late Sir Wut- 
LIAM Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. Revised 
throughout, and in part rewritten, by G. 
E. Marinpiy, M.A., formerly Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. With 
rous Maps and Illustrations, 1019 
Half morocco, $6.00. 


Or 


hume 
pages. 


Svo. 


The design of this revised edition is much the same as 
that of the oider work. Since the publication of 
latter so much additional knowledge has been acquired 
in most branches of classical study thatit has been 
found necessary to practically rewrite many of the ar 
ticles. Sir Wilham Smitn constantly directed the revi 
sion up to the time of his death, his supervision ex 
tending over all but the last part of the book 
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The Claims of Christianity. | 


By WILLIAMSaMmve. Litty, Honorary Fellow 
of Peterhouse, Cambridge; author of 


Great Enigma,” ete. 


SV¥oO. 


The Psychic Factor. 
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Cloth, 83.50 
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CONNECTICUT, Litchfield County, Canaan. 
ANAAN ACADEMY, — CAMPING, 
- boating, fishing, baseball, tennis; instruction; sum- 
mer session opens June 20. Full particulars of the Rector. 











CONNECTICUT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
JEST END INSTITUTE. a 
pares for any college. Circulars. Early applica- 


tion ey 
is Cs ADY and Miss C. E. Capy, » Principals. 








Connectic UT, Pomfret Centre, 
HE MISSES VINTON’S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Thursday, October 4. Num- 
ber limited. 





CONNECTICUT, Waterbury 
T. MARGARE T° S DIOCESAN 
Boarding and Day School for Girls reopens Sept. 19, 
1894. The Rev. Francis T. Russell, M.A., Rector. Miss 
Mary R. Hillard, Principal. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 

HE COLUMBIAN UNIVER STT Y.— 

For copies of new Catalogue, containing a descrip- 
tion of Lecture Courses in the College, the Medical 
School the Dental School, the Law School, the Corco- 
ran Scientific School, and the newly-erected School of 
Graduate Studies, address 

ROBERT H. MARTIN, Secretary. 





ILLINOIS, CaicaGo, 708 Chamber of Commerce. 
= GO COLLEGE OF LA W. 
~ Law Department Lake Forest University. Two 
and three year course. For information, address 
i i. E. E. BARRETT, LL. B., Secretary. — 
KENTUCKY, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HIL Ui 
~ An English and Classical School for Girls. Oldest 
in the South. First-class in all its appointments. Pre- 
pares fc for Wellesley. i petoa A : W. T. POYNTER. — 
MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 w. Franklin St. 
Jy ‘DGE WORTH BOARDING AND DAY 
School for Girls. 
rs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
sist year begins § September 2 21, 1893. 
MARYLAND, Catonsville. 
‘T. TIMOTH Y’S ENGLISH, FRENCH 
\J and German School for Young Ladies reopens Sep- 
tember 20, 1804. Principals: 


Miss 1 M. C. *. CARTER, Miss S. R. CARTER. 





_ MARYLAND, Hagerstown. 
WEE MAR COLLEGE AND MUSIC 
and Art Conservatory.—A choice school for girls. 
Finest climate in the world, beautiful grounds, elegant 
buildings on a hill, large and experienced faculty, all 
home comforts, rare advantages, reasonable rates. Send 
for Catalogue and Journal to C. L. KEEDY, President. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
gS. W FF STEARNS 'S HOME 


School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 20, 1894. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Auburndale (10 miles from Boston). 
ASELL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
WOMEN 
Suggests to parents seeking a good school, considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

Ist. Its one ecial care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident Nurse, supervising work, diet, and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium, furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study, 

Boston proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work; 
in others planned rather for home and womanly life. 
Two studies required, and two to be chosen from a list 
of eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Spe 
clal students admitted if eighteen years old or over, or 
graduates of High Schools. 

3d. Its homelike air and character. 

Training in self-government; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal over- 
sight in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; 
comforts not s inted. 

. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning the 
Nation), 

Cc. C. Bragpon, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
(= UNCY HALL SCHOOL (65th Year). 
~ For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. In- 
stitute of Technology is aspeclalty. Reference is made 
to the Institute Faculty. The location of the school 
building ou Copley Square is especially attractive, and 
is very near the Institute. 
Preparation also for College (with or without Greek) 
and | for business. Special students received. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, Franklin Square. 
\ TEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
yA MUSIC, 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 
Founded by Dr. Eben Tourjée. CARL FAELTEN, Director, 
Send for Prospectus giving full information. 
Fra ANK W. HALE, General Manager. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 66 Marlborough Street. 

LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 

Boarding and Day School. yr we aration; 
certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, and Wellesley. + 
S. ALICE Browy, A.B., AMELIA L. OWEN, A.B., 

Principals. 
References: Pres. L. Clark Seelye, Gen. Francis A. 
Walker, Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 252 Marlborough St. 
TSS CLAGETT S HOME AND DAY 
School for Girls reopens October 3. College Pre 
paratory, Regular, and Elective Courses. Specialists in 
each. Tenth year. 

WAsaacnvsz TTS, Boston, 9 Appleton Street. 
OSTON NORMAL SCHOOL OF GYM 
nastics.—Sixth year will begin September 25, 1894. 

AMY Morris HoMANs, 
Director. 





MASSACHUSETT, Boston, 128 Marlborough St. 

TSS LEWIS'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
reopens Oct. 4. College Preparatory and Elective 
Courses. A few boarding pupils will be received into 
the Principal’s familv. - 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 
fp0ston UNIVERSITY Law School, 
Address the Dean. 
Pee eee: . As EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D 
MASSACHUSETTS, .c ambridge, 7 7 Garde n Street. 
HE BROWNE & NICHOLS SCHOOL 
for Boys. 12th year begins Sept. 30, 1804, in new 
special building. Best ventilating obtainable. Fight 
years’ continuous course under the same teachers. 
Home for a limited number. Catalogue. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 13 Appian Way. 
\ R. JOSHUA KENDALL'S DAY and 
Family School for Boys. Fits for College. Phy- 
sical Laboratory. Circulars. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL for Young 


Ladies. Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN | is thel Director. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Concord 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL. —25 BOYS 
prepared for college, agg school, or business. 
All the advantages of family life combined with best 
mental and physical training. Buildings new and ac- 
cording to latest models. 75 acres of ground. 
JAMES S. GARLAND, Prine ipal. 
” Massacnu SETTS, Duxbury 
WDER POINT SCHOOL. 

Prepares for Massachusetts Institute of Technolo- 
gy, Harvard, or Business. Elementary classes for young 
boys. Laboratories. Individual teaching. Exceptional 
advantages for home and outdoor life. Fifty boys. 

F. B. Knapp, S,B. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
“AN IDEAL SCHOOL”’—So says a Boston parent. 


Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 
[% ROGERS HALLI SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 
Euiza P. UNDERHILL, Lote 
ete sted ipal.— 
MASSACHUSETTS, :, Ply mouth. . as 
A R. KNAPP'S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
Boys—12 boys; 27th year. 
H. W. Koya (Harv.), Head Roster. 
Mrs. KNApr, Principal. _ 


“Massac HUSETTS, South Hadley. 

z OUNT HOLYOKE COLLEG e aiers 
oe three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. ibra 
ry, Laboratories, Cabinets, and Observatory. The fifty- 
eighth year opens Sept. 13, 1894. Board and tuition, 
$250. Mrs. E. S. ME LD, Preside nt. 











RaW HUSETTs, Sprin 
VF ». AND MRS. VOHN McDUFFIE’S 


"School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. 


/ 


a 


” ‘Massac HUSETTs, Worcester. 
JORCESTER POLYTECHNIC IN- 
/ — STITUTE.—Courses in Civil. Mechanical, and 
Electrical Engineering, Chemtstry, and General Science. 
New and finely equipped laboratories and workshops. 
Address 
H. T. FULLER, Ph.D., President of Faculty. 





> MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
demy.—Begins 39th year Sept. 12. Classical, Sci 
entific, Business, Preparatory Departments. Gym™na- 
sium. Athletics encouraged. Careful training. Home 
influences. _JOSE PH ALDEN SHAW, A.M., Headmaster. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Wore ester, 66 West St. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
School for Boys.—Prepares for College or Scienti 
fic School. Send for Catalogue. 





MICHIGAN, Houghton 
\ ICHIGAN MIN TING SCHOOL.—A 
iv. State Schvol of Engineering and allied og ts. 
Has Summer Courses in Surveying, Shop Practice, As- 
saying, Ore- Dressing, and Field Geology. Instruction 
thoroughly practical. Large equipment. Tuition free. 
For Catalogue, write to 
M. E. WADSWORTH. A. M., Ph.D., Director. — 
Minuxsora, Minneapolis. 
TANLEY HALL, A BOARDING AND 
Day School for Girls. 14 instructors—9 resident, 
130 students. Full courses in Music, Art, Languages. 
Two years beyond College Preparatory Courses, Offers 
scholarship (value $400) to cya Mawr College. For 
catalogue, e, address } Miss OLIV E ADE LE E VERS, Principal. 
NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. — 
OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
Girls. Formerly Miss Morgan’s. College-prepara 
tory and Academic Courses. For circular address 





GEORGIANA 8S. Woopsry, A.B., Principal. 
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New JERSEY, Montclair. 13 miles from New York. 

] ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEM} 
d —Summit of Orange Mountains. Graduates ad 

mitted to leading colleges without examinations. Large 

Gymnasium, with a, gy re Cadets live in 
cottages. . MacVicar, A.M., Prin. 


NEw JERSEY, Prince eton. : 
HE PRINCETON PREPARATORS 
School opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed 
to President Patton of Princeton College, or to 
A J. B. Fine, Head-master. 
NEW JERSEY, Summit, 
"ENT PLACE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Elevation over four hundred feet; beautiful 
house and grounds; all departments; thorough percents 
tion for college; high standards and best methods of 
teaching. Opens September 2s. 
Miss AMELIA S. Watts, Principal. 





NEw YorK, Buffalo, 254 Delaware Avenue. 
JUFFALO SEMINAR Y. 
The forty-fourth year. For circulars, address 


Mrs. C. F. Hartt, Principal. 





New York, Newburgh. 
7a MISSES MACKIE’ S SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS. 
Twenty-ninth year. 
Certificate admits to Vassar and Wellesley. 
NEw YorK City, 30, 32, and 34 East 57th Street. 

] ISS PEEBLESAND MISS THOMP- 
sp SON’S Box arding gna Day School for Girls reopens 
Thursday, October 4, 

NEW York Ciry, 557 Fifth Avenue. 

V ME. ALBERTI S DELSARTE 
l f School of Expression. To supplement general 
education, make acquired Knowledge prac.ical, and 
afford training for the home and for ~ co we ty. 

. M. ALBERTI. 
New YorK City, 55 West 47th Street. 
A TSS GIBBONS’ SCHOOL FUR GIRLS 
-Mrs. SARAH H. EMERSON, Principal. A few board 


ing pupils taken. Keopens Oc tober 3. 





NEW York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. 


NEW YORK CITY, 183 go! Ave., near ON St. 
HE MISSES MERINGTON.— 


French and English School. ‘Re sident baat 


NEw York, Philmont. 
‘T. MARK’'S SCHOOL.—TEN GIRLS 


~ can be received as boarders. Charge, $280.00. 


NEW YORK, Utica. 
| RS. PIATT’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
d —The next school year begins Thursday, Sept. 20, 
1594. _Applications should be made e arly. 


NEW YORK, be: New Brighton, Staten Island. 
‘T. AUSTIN'S MILITARY BOARL 
ing Se i Refer rence, Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, oa 
wes hy Y. Terms, $500. 
Rev. G. E. QUAILE, &.A. (Trinity College, Dublin), 
Wendkcames: 
OHIO, y ‘incinnatl. 
Vi TSS ARMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR 
ok Girls, Ta idesdale Place, Avondale. Family limit 
ed. Circulars sent on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Phila. 
IRYN MAWR COLLEGE.—A COL- 
lege for Women. The Program stating the gradu 
ate and undergraduate courses of study for the acade 
mie year, will be sent on application. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


ISS BALDWIN’ S 


d DAY, BOARDING, and COLLEGE PREPARATO 
RY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Sept. 26, 1804. Ad 


dress _ miss FLORENCEBALDWIN, 

PENNSYLVANIA, FP actory ville. 

EYSTONE ACADEMY. 

A refined school <n for both sexes. Pure 
mountain air. Delightful Campus. Perfect sanitation 
Thorough instruction. Charges mgpderate. Send for 
circular. F. M. Loomis, A.M., Princtpal. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Hollidaysburg. 
/[ OLLIDA YSBURG SEMINARY. 
Thorough instruction. Home comforts. Loca 
tion healthful. Address: Mrs. R.S. . Hite heo ock. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Germantow: n, 202, 204, 335 West 
Chelten Ave. 
] ISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
P ing and Day School.—26th year. “ Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawrentrance exa 
minations are held in the school by an examiner from 
the ¢ Jollege. Se hool certificate admits to Vassar. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philac lelphia, 4110 and 4112 2 Spruce St. 
] ISS GORKDON’S BOARULING AN! 
4 Day School for Young Ladies. 
Liberal Education, with Pre paration for College. 
French, Art, and Music. 
Mrs. Jutia R. Tvrwiter, 
Associate P rine ipal 





PENNSYLVANIA, P 7% Y Ip shia. Chestnut Hill. 

\, RS. COMEGYS AND M1SS BELL'S 
é English, French, a German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens October 1. 

Students prepared for College. 
Ample grounds for outdoor exercise. 








The 
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foe aaa liadelphia, 1350 Pine St 


ML "oe & ABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day Se wie for Young Ladies. Estab. ta [S48 


Vpens | Se pt. 26 


Nation. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 8606 Poweltom Ave 

} ISS BARDWELLS HOM# {.V. 

d Day School will reopen Sept. 25, 1se4 Limited 
number of boarding pupils. 








RHODE ISLAND, Providence e, 26 
| ISS MARY C. WHEE 
4 paratory,Collegtate, and Art \« hool reopens ¢ 
ber 2, ISYU4. Certificate admits to Brown iiversity 
Smith and Wellesley Colleges. College Professors 
Collegiate Department. Art School prepares for Paris 
studios. Limited number of boarding pupliis 





TENNESSEE, Franklin 
l ALL AND MVOONEY'S SCHié 
for Boys.—Fits boys for the leading Universities 
Discipline rigid, instruction therough, expenses rea 
sonable. In writing for Catalogue, mention Nation 


Virginia, Norfolk 
\ ORFULA ACADEMY FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Un. of Va., J. H. Un., U.S. Mil and 
Naval Academies, Schools of Science 
Ropert W. Tunstans, B.A., Principal 


VIRGINIA, Staunton 
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Arranged and Edited by Enwarp L. NicHOLs, Professor of Physics in Cornell University. In two volumes, Svo. 
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College, Cambridge, and Frank Mor.ey, M.A., 
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SMITH, 


Elementary Algebra for the Use of 
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By CHARLES Smith M.A., author of ** A Treatise on 
Algebra,’’ ‘**An Elementary Treatise on Conic 
Sections,’’ ete. Revised and Adapted to Ameri- 
ean Schools by Irvine Strincuam, Ph.D. , Profes 
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Faculties in the University of California 16mo, 
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Arithmetic for Schools. 


By Cuarves Smita, M.A Revised and Adapted to 
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TARR. 
Economic Geology of the United 
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With Briefer Mention of Foreign Mineral Products. 
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A Short Course in the Theory of 
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tics in the State University of Lowa, 12mo, 
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WE presume that few persons expect- 
ed that the Senate Sugar investiga 
tion would find out many facts pointing 
to corruption or speculation. It cannot 
be affirmed that the committee did not 
want to find the facts—on the con- 
trary, they have shown every dispo- 
sition to go to the bottom of the 
subject; but the only witnesses who 
could bave told anything very inte 
resting, the stock-brokers, refused to 
testify, and there was no effective 
way of compelling them. On the other 
hand, much general information was 
gathered about the doings of the Sugar 
Trust and their mode of working politics 
through campaign contributions. The 
testimony on this point has not been 
wasted by any means. It has had an effect 
on public opinion which will be reflected 
when the sugar schedule comes up in 
the House. That portion of the Senate 
schedule which postpones the date when 
the act shall go into effect until the Ist 
of January next will almost certainly be 
rejected by the House. This clause of 
fers the opportunity to a few persons to 
import all the raw sugar on the world’s 
markets, and pocket the duty when 
the act goes into operation. It is not ne- 
cessary that the Sugar Refining Com 
pany itself should buy it. Anybody can 
do so who is sure of being able to sell it 
to the Trust after the first of January. 
There is no particular reason why the 
ordinary shareholders of the company 
should have any part of this importing 
profit. An omnibus load of persons could 
easily pocket the whole. The amount 
of sugar that might be imported in this 
interval, so that the tax should be a 
strictly private speculatign, would prob- 
ably be as much as one-fourth of a 
year’s consumption. It would be much 
larger if it fell in the first half of the 
year, when the bulk of the cane-sugar 
crop comes into market. The tax on 
one-fourth of a year’s supply would be 
an enormous profit, however, and there 
is no reason why more than half-a-dozen 
persons should get any part of it. 





There is an important consideration 
which the Trust constantly keeps in 
mind, and which its opponents would 
do well to watch, viz., the relation be 
tween what protection the Trust gets 
and the revenue duty secured by the 
Government (with incidental protec 
tion to American sugar-refiners). If 
the conference committee should, by a 
specific schedule, put a duty on raw 
sugars, with a special discrimination in 
favor of refined sugars, then, at any time 
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when the public is prepared for it, it will 
be perfectly easy and practicable to wipe 
off or reduce the special protection to the 
Trust without disturbing or even dis 

cussing the revenue duty, in which lies 
the protection of our planters. That Is 
just what the Trust is afraid of; and it 
is therefore intensely interested in hav 

ing the bulk of its net protection so en 

twined with the revenue duty and the in 

cidental protection secured to the planter 
as, on the one hand, not to be understood 
by the mass of our people, and, on the 
other hand, not to be disturbed without 
raising the whole question. It is of the 
greatest advantage to the public, and 
the greatest disadvantage to the Trust, 
that its own protection be kept distinct 
from the revenue duty. This is one of 
the reasons why it so strenuously in 

sists upon getting its protection in the 
shape of its gains under the 40 per 
cent. duty, any disturbance of which 
in the future will raise the question of 
revenue and start into opposition our 
United States sugar-growing interests, 
which it expects to become more power 
ful every year. On the other hand, if 
the duty on raw sugars is made distinct 
from the duty on refined sugar, the sta 
tistics willshow, evenin afew years, that 
the refined-sugar discrimination vields 
no revenue to any one except the Trust 

and the Government, and the mass of 
our people, even the planters themselves, 
will be glad to see wiped out the special 
protection which helps no one but the 
refiners. 


What is the opinion of the Tribu 
upon the silver attitude which one Re 
publican State convention after another 
is taking? There have been six such 
conventions held—Indiana, Ohio, Cali 
fornia, Kansas, Maine, and Vermont- 
and the platform of every one of them 
has shown a disposition to juggle with 
the silver question in the hope of catch- 
ing free-silver votes. That of California 
came out squarely for the free and un 
limited coinage of silver; those of Indi 
ana and Ohio favored bimetallism on the 
Reed-Lodge plan of forcing England by 
discriminating tariff duties to abandon 
the gold standard; and those of Kansas, 
Maine,and Vermont uttered varying de 
grees of bimetallic nonsense adapted to 
their respective localities. It is a fact 
that not a single Republican State con 
vention has made a_ straightforward 
declaration in favor of sound money 
and against any further trifling with the 
disastrous and dangerous silver delusion 
What has the Tribune to say about this? 
So far as we have been able to discover, 
nothing. Itis almost carried beyond the 
limits of rational utterance in its abhor 
rence of Democratic incapacity and in- 
competence to govern, but the formally 


announced opinions of its own party 
upon the most important of existing gov 
ernmental questions do not excite any 
comment whatever 


The strongest point of our mighty 
men of silver in the Senate has always 
been the Orient. When driven intoa 
corner on matters of fact respecting the 
currency of civilized nations, their sur 
est escape has been to the teeming 
millions’’ of India and China and Ja 
pan, about whose consuming desire for 
silver and portentous capacity to ab 
sorb’ it they have told us many and 
strange things Indeed, it was only a 
little while ago that President Andrews 
came out with a triumphant proof that 
silver had not really depreciated after 
all, imasmuch as a remote corner 


of China had been found where = sil 


ver would purchase as ich rice af 
twenty years ago It has been hard ane 
seemingly scarce worth while to chase 
down all this wisdom drawn from the 


East for our confusion, but it looks now 
as if the East itself would do the chas 
ing down. The Senate debate on coin 
ing dollars especially for the Orient has 
percolated to the Orient itself, and is 
calling out such discouraging observa 
tions as this from the./ Vaid of June 
2: * Ttis curlous and interesting to note 
how little information the Senators seem 
to possess about the currency of Fastern 
countries” Itexpresses surprise that any 
Senator should think, as all seemed to 
think, that Mexican dollars are largely 
current in Japan, and gently raps Sena 
tor Sherman over the knuckles forspeak 
ing of the yen as a coin Issued by the 
Chinese Government All this is de 
pressing enough, and we doubt if we 
shall ever be able again to hang in trust 
ful confidence on the lips of Jones or 
Stewart as they discourse of the cur 
rency of Cathay through one of its own 
cycles \ silver prophet without honor 
out of his own country is truly as pitia 


ble as he is rare 


The Socialist Labor party has hadacon 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, and framed 
a platform which provides for ‘‘ the en 
largement of the mental and psychic re 
quirements of enlightened mankind ”” by 
the very simple method of shortening the 
hours of labor. It also provides for ‘* the 
repeal of all laws In restraint of paupers, 
tramps,and conspiracies,’ and for State 
and local employment of the unemploy 
ed, and the trial of all offences com 
mitted during industrial disturbances 
by jurors drawn from ‘‘ the industrial 
classes.’’ There is. of course, also the 
usual provision for the Government 
ownership of railroads, ferries, gas 
works, etc. We can, however, hardly 





eall this a well-considered platform, 
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for it is quite evident that when the 
Government owned the railroads, fer- 
ries, waterworks, electric plants, etc., 
and was bound to give work to all 
the unemployed, there would be no 
industrial disturbances. Nobody in his 
senses would work for a private em- 
ployer when he could always get work 
from the State with short hours. State 
work would always be easy because 
the laborer could always punish the 
State boss, if he pushed him too hard, by 
voting against him, and the boss could 
not discharge him, because as soon as 
he was discharged he would become one 
of “the unemployed,” and the State 
would have immediately to hire him 
again. Under these circumstances it is 
absurd to provide for the trial of offences 
committed during strikes by ‘‘ indus- 
trial’’ jurors; there would not be any 
strikes. The enjoyment the tax-payers, 
‘‘a highly privileged class which thrives 
from the unpaid labor of the wage-earn- 
er,’’ would find in ‘‘ the enlarged mental 
and psychic requirements’’ of the great 
army of Coxeyites who would toil in the 
service of the State, may be more readi- 
ly imagined than described. 





Apropos of this there are some very 
sensible remarks in the London Econo- 
mist, suggested by the late referendum 
in Switzerland on ‘‘ the right to labor,’ 
on the extent to which people allowed 
themselves to be frightened by this So- 
cialist twaddle. As a rule the more difti- 
cult, or far-off, or visionary, or absurd 
the object of an agitation is, the greater 
the noise its promoters make, and they 
often manage to frighten the silent and 
busy classes very seriously. An oppor- 
tunity of finding out exactly how strong 
they are, hardly ever offers, because they 
rarely put up candidates at elections. In 
Switzerland the Socialists are apparent- 
ly more numerous and able than in any 
other country in Europe, because the 
natives of that school have been rein- 
forced by refugees from all parts of the 
* Continent. They made, too, a prodigious 
racket, and nearly frightened the Fede- 
rai Council out of their wits when they 
demanded State work for all the un- 
employed. Finally, they demanded a 
referendum by 52,000 votes, 2,000 more 
than the legal minimum. The ques- 
tion was submitted to the people after 
a prolonged discussion, in which all 
the leading men of the republic took 
part with their hearts in their mouths. 
Well, the vote came off the other day, 
and the Socialists had 80,000 against 
300,000. What the Socialists really de- 
mand is the abolition of property and 
the support of all the lazy by the indus- 
trious, or, in other words, the conversion 
of the State into a vast workhouse. 
There is probably hardly an intelligent 
man in any community who does not feel 
that he would die twice over sooner than 
submit to such a regime, and yet many 
have vague fears about it. What we have 








to fear from socialism is mischievous 
legislative interference with the public 
credit and with the standard of value, 
and extravagant public expenditures, 
and discriminating taxation, and a feeble 
enforcement of the law against rioters 
and tramps; but the idea of a ‘‘ social 
revolution ”’ is preposterous. 





The curious state of mind into which 
the world is getting on the subject of 
the unemployed is seen again in the new 
view of the horrible dangers of a general 
disarmament. Members of English and 
French chambers of commerce met in 
Paris last Friday to discuss that ques- 
tion, and discovered a ‘‘ consensus 
of opinion’ that such a disarma- 
ment would have a most serious ef- 
fect upon labor, as it would add the 
3,750,000 now in Eur>pean armies to 
the ranks of the unemployed. The logi- 
cal implications of such a consensus of 
opinion are truly bewildering. It would 
follow that workingmen have been huge- 
ly mistaken all these years in imagining 
that one of their chief grievances is a 
great standing army supported by taxes 
wrung in good part from their wages. 
What they really ought to do is 
to beg the governments to arm and 
support several millions more of soldiers 
so as to diminish competition in the fac- 
tories and on the farms, and make it 
easy to strike and keep up _ wages. 
Then, too, it would appear that it is an- 
other blunder to consider, a standing 
army as itself the most pestiferous col- 
lection of the unemployed known to 
mortals. Economists and statesmen have 
been all wrong in speaking of it asa 
deplorable waste of productive power 
and a terrible drain upon the resources 
of anation. If this new view is correct, 
the bigger the army and the bigger the 
taxes, the better off labor will be, and 
the talk of tax-reformers in Italy about 
reducing the military budget so as to 
give the laboring man a chance to enjoy 
untaxed salt and flour, is the sheerest 
folly, and our disarmament of a million 
men at the close of the Rebellion was a 
colossal mistake. 





Evidently this new view of an army as 
a safety-valve to remove the pressure of 
competition from the laboring classes is 
all of a piece with the modern idea of an 
omnipetent state having inexhaustible 
wealth at command. From maintaining 
three millions of men under arms in the 
interests of labor it is only a short step 
to maintaining all laboring men outright 
at Government expense. Indeed, if all the 
flummery and extravagance of an army 
were done away with, and the men were 
simply fed and clothed, the money could 
be made to go much further and sup- 
port more men and do just so much 
more good to labor. It is the new idea 
and dread of the unemployed which 
drive men into such absurdities. The 
phenomenon of men out of work is no 





new one in the world’s history. Ever 
since the division of labor had gone any 
length, workingmen have been exposed 
to temporary or permanent loss of their 
jobs. But formerly men looked at this 
fact in a common-sense sort of way, 
hoped for better times, and stirred about 
to create new industries ; and before long 
everybody that wanted work found it in 
some form or other. Nowadays there 
seems to be a new sensation and a new 
procedure in the matter. Men are no 
longer out of work, which is not necessa- 
rily so bad a thing, but they belong to 
“the ranks of the unemployed,’ and 
that is something fearful, making it in- 
cumbent on the State to intervene and 
perform miracles for their relief. And 
the vague dread spreads among econo- 
mists and business men, leading them 
into such absurdities as supposing that 
taxation is more easily endured than 
competition, and that a modern commer- 
cial nation is best off with one-tenth of 
its productive power running to waste. 





~Gov. Altgeld of Illinois, who tried to 
keep pace with such executives as Pen- 
noyer of Oregon, Waite of Colorado, and 
Lewelling of Kansas, by pardoning the 
anarchists, is now threatened with ven- 
geance by ‘‘ organized labor”’ for break- 
ing his pledges on the question of convict 
labor. During his canvass for the gov 
ernorship he talked loudly and vehement- 
ly against prison labor, and declared that 
‘‘an honest mechanic should be permitted 
to work outside the walls of the peniten- 
tiary without coming in competition 
with the product of convict labor.’’ But 
as executive he has felt constrained as a 
matter of economy to set the convicts at 
work, and he has concluded to establish 
acigar factory in the State prison at 
Joliet. He tries to minimize the im- 
portance of his action by explaining 
that he intends to introduce a large 
number of trades, in order that only 
a few men may be employed in any 
one and that the competition of prison 
labor with outside labor may be re- 
duced as much as possible. But his 
excuses are of no avail, and the pre- 
sident of the cigarmakers’ union has 
written a letter declaring that, if the 
Governor carries out his intention of 
establishing the cigar factory at Joliet, 
it will be considered a breach of good 
faith with the labor unions, and they 
will be revenged upon him. It is de- 
lightful to see a demagogue thus tripped 
up. 





The South is making headway with its 
lynching mania. Gov. Tillman of South 
Carolina announced recently that he 
would be glad to head a lynching mob, 
and now comes the Right Rev. Hugh 
Miller Thompson, Bishop of Mississippi, 
formerly an editor of the Churchman in 
this city, and lays it down that the lynch- 
ing parties are the people ‘‘ who save de- 
lay by simply resuming the natural sove 
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reignty delegated by them to the courts, 
and hang the criminal.’’ The reason why 
the ‘‘people’’ have ‘‘resumed their natural 
sovereignty’’ in these cases is that ‘‘ the 
laws are slow, the jails are full, and the 
lawyers are banded together to defeat 
justice, as they always are.’’ The laws 
are the laws of the white people of the 
State; the jails are their jails; the law- 
yers are under their control; the courts 
are their courts, Consequently what the 
bishop admits in their behalf is not that 
they have resumed their sovereignty 
but that they have abdicated it—that 
popular government in Mississippi is a 
complete failure. But this is not all. 
When a bishop approves of the adminis- 
tration of justice by armed mobs, he com 
pletes one of the most shocking pictures 
of anarchy we have ever read of. It would 
be far more logical for him to throw 
bombs into court-houses and jails than 
to justify killing without trial. 





Some months ago the League of Ame 
rican Wheelmen held its annual conven- 
tion, and adopted, by more than a two 
thirds vote, an amendment to its consti 
tution restricting membership to whites, 
in order to prevent the embarrassment 
caused by occasional applications from 
men whose only disqualification was the 
color of their skin. The same question 
came before the national convention of 
the American Railway Union in Chi- 
cago last week, and a motion to strike 
out of the constitution the clause de- 
claring that membership shall be re- 
stricted to those born of white parents 
was defeated by a vote of 115 to 102. Even 
the motive of political advantage and 
the hope of getting office do not avail to 
overcome color prejudice. The Repub- 
licans of Texas are split into two fac 
tions, and will hold rival State conven- 
tions, because one element, known as 
‘*the Lily Whites,’’ will not consent to 
sit in meetings of Republican clubs with 
negroes. So far as this prejudice is con- 
cerned, there seems to be but little dif- 
ference between North and South. 





The contest over the Republican 
nomination for Congress in the Twen- 
ty-first Pennsylvania District has 
brought to light an extraordinary state 
of things. Two years ago D. B. Heiner 
was made the candidate; the failure to 
renominate the then sitting member, 
according to the Philadelphia Press, 
having been ‘‘ due, as everybody at all 
informed perfectly well understood, to 
the fact that he was not willing to buy 
off certain other candidates.’’ Heiner’s 
chief rival two years ago was William 
C. Bond, who is now 
ing the nomination. Local Republican 
papers openly charge that Heiner’s no 
mination in 1892 was secured through 
his payment of $3,900 in money and 
notes in trust for Bond to the latter's 
brother. 
halting attempt at denial, but in the 


again seek- 


Bond has made a lame and 
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course of it confesses his complicity in 
another form of bribery two years ago 
‘‘T have,” he says, ‘* an article of agree 
ment, signed, sealed, and witnessed, that 
in consideration for me nominating Mr 
Heiner at this coming district con 
ference Heiner is to nominate me if I 
am successful at the primaries held in 
this county on the I6th of June, 1s94."’ 
This statement is a clear admission of 
guilt under a Pennsylvania law for the 
punishment of bribery and fraud at 
nominating elections and conventions, 
and yet so dull is the Congressman’s 
moral sense that he sees nothing out of 
the way in such a performance. 


Mr. Croker’s malarial affection, which 
started him for Europe so suddenly a 
few weeks ago, has disappeared, and he 
is about to return to us again without 
warning. The great man seems to be 
an expert in the use of the dramatic 
element in politics, for he contrives by 
his sudden exits and returns to keep 
the newspapers filled with explanations 
of his movements. It is said by his 
champions now that his return is proof 
positive that he did not run away 
from the Lexow committee, and that 
he is clearly not afraid of anybody 
As he will arrive here after the com 
mittee has adjourned for the summer, 
and there will be ample opportunity for 
his ailment to break out again before 
the committee resumes its work, this 
demonstration of ‘* who's afraid’’’ must 
be taken for what it is worth In one 
of his alleged interviews by cable, Cro 
ker is credited with complaining of the 
license of the American press In its at 
tacks upon public men, saying that 
‘some of the American newspapers 
carry things too far,”’ but that‘ it’s no 
use to sue them—they can’t be brought 
under the rule of the law.’’ By far 
the most serious attack ever made upon 
Croker was not madein anewspaper, but 
in a pamphlet published openly by Otte 
Kempner. 
him for libel and get a vindication 


which will shut up all the newspapers? 


Why does not Croker sue 


In consequence of the decided and 
angry tone taken by Germany, Great 
Britain has made up her mind to relin 
quish an important part of her gains by 
her recent treaty with the Congo Free 
State. 


cant privileges, she has surrendered her 


Reserving but a few insignifi 


lease of a strip of land twenty-tive kilo 





metres broad between Lakes Tanganyika | 


and Albert Edward which would have | 


secured for her an uninterrupted chain 
of possessions from Cape Colony to 
Egypt. This rather mortifying step may 
be interpreted in two ways: it may mean 
that the British Government is full of 
the most peaceful and conciliatory in 
tentions—so much so that, having un 
wittingly given offence to other powers 


) 


it Is anxlous to placate them, even at 


the price of considerable sacrifices 
it may also mean—and this is the more 
probable  explanation—that 
has purchased German acquiescence in 
order to have her hands free for the 
ith France If this be 


the case, it Is very serious Already, 


graver Cispute w 


through the vehement speech of the 
minister of foreign atfairs, supported by 
the unanimous vote of the Chamber 
France has committed herself to such an 
extent that, to escape public humiilia 
tion, she must obtain extensive conces 
sions, and nothing could make her: 
intractable in her demands than the 
fact that Great Britain has just yielded 
to Germany On the other hand, Eng 
lish public opinion, smarting under dis 
comfiture, will be very sensitive to any 
thing resembling subservience, and 
the French above all people Much tact 


will be required on both sides to cop 





successfully with the difficulties of the 


Situation, 


The two great commissions which 
Were to satisfy the demands of the Ger 
man agrarians and bimetallists have 
come and gone, and in spite of the polite 
phrases of the Prussian Minister von 
Heyden and = the Imperial Secretary 
Count Posadowsky both agrarians and 
bimetallists have returned to their 
homes empty handed Pubhe attention 
is now free to centre once more upon that 
other great commission which for two 
years has been busy with the regulation 
of transactions on the German ex 
changes, and which has submitted a re 
port to the federal Government such as 
might have been expected of a body com 
Pose d of statesmen, sche lars, and trades 
nen entertaluing the most diametri 
cally opposite views as to the proper 
functions of exchanges. On the whole, 
the pessimistic view prevails in the re 
port. Thus, there is a provision that 
dealings in certain stocks or merchan 
contract may be legally 
prohibited if a commission, to be ap 
pointed bY the German chance llor, de 
cides that such transactions are detri- 
mental to the public interests. This 
commission composed of ‘‘men of 
science , as the representative of 
the interests of the purchasing pub 
lic,’ is also to watch over the is 
sue of shares and bonds of new enter 
prises In order to prevent specula 
tion on margin, every produce-exchange 
broker is to keep a book in which all 
transactions must be registered, the en- 
le public 


tries being mas There is also 


a clause prohibiting private transac- 
tions with employees of commercial 


houses and persons of ‘slender re 
sources,’ and there are various other 
propositions, all equally laudable as to 
motive and equally vague as to phrase 
ology, and all smacking of that pater 
nalism which sees in an imperial or 
royal commission the panacea for all 


the evils of sox lety 
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THE MORAL OF CARNOT’S ASSASSINA- 
TION, 
Ir would be useless to try to conceal 
from ourselves the fact that M. Carnot’s 
assassination is likely to frighten every 
man in power in the civilized world. It 
will unquestionably make h’s successor 
very nervous. It was said not long 
ago by a military writer that a man who 
did not mind being killed was always a 
terrible antagonist, and such an antago- 
nist every anarchist who makes these at- 
tempts on life and property seems to be. 
Those anarchists who have been caught 
are unquestionably fanatics, and the 
distinguishing mark of a fanatic, as of a 
lunatic, is that he acts from high mo- 
tives. When the lunatic murders his 
wife and family, it is always, or nearly 
always, under the pressure of some 
dreadful sense of duty. He does it with 
a view to save them from some more 
terrible fate, or in obedience to the 
command of some mysterious power. 
The murdering anarchist is, as far as 
we have seen him, only one degree re- 
moved from the poor wife-murderer. 
‘Society’? has taken, in his eyes, the 
lace of hisown family. He has asolemn 
thission to do something to bring about 
its reform, and, as in the case of the 
ordinary homicidal lunatic, the easiest 
method of reform which suggests itself 
to him is killing somebody. But he is re- 
moved from the ordinary lunatic to a de- 
gree which makes him responsible for his 
acts. He always tries to run away after 
throwing his bomb or firing his shot, and 
always pleads the dictates of his con- 
science as an excuse or reason why he 
should not be hanged or guillotined. In 
no case has a “ militant anarchist’’ com- 
mitted suicide. He likes to take his 
chance of escape as a conscientious re- 
former, and to enjoy the notoriety which 
follows on his crime; in which, of course, 
he derives great assistance from the news- 
papers. 

Now, the moral of all this is, that the 
men whom society calls on to expose 
themselves in great offices, in the strug- 
gle with anarchy and disorderon which 
the world seems to have entered, ought 
to be supported by something more than 
the terrors of the law or the general exe- 
cution of the assassins. It is not enough, 
when a man like Carnot or Crispi, or 
Heaven knows who next, falls under the 
assassin’s dagger, to lament his fate and 
denounce the criminal. As the world 
now stands, we hold it to be the solemn 
duty of all writers, preachers, and pro- 
fessors, who are engaged in the work of 
reform, to refrain from denunciations of 
the existing society and social arrange- 
ments. Reform is possible without this, 
by simply acting on the lines of human 
nature. The common practice among 
Christian and other socialists and utopi- 
ans of abusing nearly ever¥body who 
succeeds in life as an enemy of the hu- 
man race, and the existing constitution 
of society as an engine of fraud and op- 





pression, has undoubtedly done much 
to produce the ‘ militant anarchist,” 
and give a sort of moral justification to 
his attacks on life and property. For 
the novel and remarkable thing about 
these attempts is that they never ap- 
pear to be dictated by individual hate or 
animosity. Any group of well-dressed 
persons attracts the bomb, and any offi- 
cer of the Government attracts the dag- 
ger or the pistol. This shows that there 
is a theory behind the thing, and this 
theory has certainly not come out of 
the workshops or factories. It has come 
down from the colleges, libraries, and 
lecture-rooms, and latterly from the 
churches. The ‘ thinker’? who first 
gave out that all laboring and indeed all 
poor men were the victims of ‘‘injustice,”’ 
was the first man to sow the seeds of 
the frightful insanity with which we are 
now called on tocontend. The injustice 
of one man can be righted by law or opi- 
nion, but the injustice to which all well- 
to-do people owe their comforts, naturally 
seems toa half-crazy ignoramus to require 
sterner and more sweeping measures. 
Probably thousands of weak brains in 
both Europe and America are waiting 
to-day to have their murderous passions 
lighted up by a word or two in favor of 
“* social evolution ” by some light-head- 
ed professor or half-baked minister who 
has been overcome by the spectacle of 
human misery. 

The church for ages did excellent 
work in preaching content to the poor 
and unfortunate, for there was then 
really no escape from their misery. These 
teachings have now been dropped, or fall 
on leaden ears. The new doctrine, that 
no man should be content, that all should 
try to rise, has been converted into a 
proposition that all can rise, and that if 
anybody does not rise, it is because 
somebody is keeping him down. Herein 
lies the source of all our woes. Any- 
body who goes about spreading this 
view is really an accessory before the fact 
to all anarchist crimes. The true role 
for the social reformer in our day is to 
comfort and help the weak-hearted, to 
raise up those who fall, to strengthen 
those who stand, and to open to all 
a fair field, and to try to keep down 
the world’s supply of envy, hatred, and 
malice. 








OUR SAMOAN TROUBLE. 


Mr. GRESHAM has sent in to the Presi- 
dent a report on the Samoan matters 
which ought to be read by all persons 
who feel their loyalty to old-fashioned 
American principles growing weak. 
The opening paragraph ought to be 
hung up in every newspaper office 
in the country, and over the bed of 
every young Jingo who thinks foreign 
meddling a sign of ‘‘ good American- 
ism.”’ Here it is: 


“It is in our relations to Samoa that we 
have made the first departure from our tradi- 





tional and well-established policy of avoiding 
entangling alliances with foreign powers in 
relation to objects remote from this hemi- 
sphere. Like.all other human transactions,the 
wisdom of that departure must be tested by 
its fruits. If the departure was justified,there 
must be some evidence of detriment suffered 
before its adoption, or of advantage since 
gained, to demonstrate the fact. If no such 
evidence can be found,we are confronted with 
the serious responsibility of having, without 
sufficient grounds, imperilled a policy which 
is not only coeval with our government, but 
to which may, in great measure, be ascribed 
the peace, the prosperity, and the moral influ- 
ence of the United States. Every nation, and 
especially every strong nation, must some- 
times be conscious of an impulse to rush into 
difficulties that do not concern it, except in a 
highly imaginary way. To restrain the indul- 
gence of such a propensity is not only the 
part of wisdom, but a duty we owe to the 
world as an example of the strength, the 
moderation, and the beneficence of popular 
government.”’ 


We first went to Samoa in 1872, in the 
person of an unknown German adventurer 
named Steinberger,whom Gen. Grant had 
the good nature to make ‘‘special agent or 
commissioner.’’ Steinberger, without 
any authority, promised the islanders 
the protection of the United States, 
but he was so troublesome and foolish 
that the American consul expelled him 
from the island, and he left on a British 
man-of-war. But he had, before he left, 
made a secret agreement with a German 
trading-house to throw the commerce of 
the island into their hands as far as he 
could, for a consideration. 

In 1877 one set of Samoan chiefs sent 
an ambassador to Washington to make 
a treaty with us, while another set went 
te Fiji the same year to solicit the pro- 
tection of Great Britain. But we re- 
fused to make any treaty. The follow- 
ing year, however, Samoa having got 
into the heads of our politicians, we did 
conclude a treaty giving us the port of 
Pago-Pago as a coaling-station, in re- 
turn for which we were to use our 
offices as a mediator in case Samoa got 
into trouble with any European power. 
In 1879 the Germans, then in the height 
of their colonizing fever, also made a 
treaty by which they obtained a naval 
station in the harbor of Saluafata, 
The same year Great Britain made 
another treaty, stipulating that she also 
should have a naval station and coaling- 
depot. Then there were five years of 
quiet. Everybody had his coaling-sta- 
tion, and was happy. But in 1885 the 
German consul-general, Dr. Stuebel, got 
out of patience and seized all the land 
in the municipality of Apia as security 
for the good behavior of the islanders 
towards German interests. The Ameri- 
can consul,not to be outdone, hoisted the 


‘American flag and proclaimed a protec- 


torate. Our Government promptly disa- 
vowed him, andsuggested a conference 
of the three powers to consider the situ- 
ation. 

A conference was accordingly held in 
Washington in June and July, 1887, but 
could not agree on anything and ad- 
journed till the fall. Inthe interval the 
Germans demanded satisfaction from the 
Samoan King Malietoa, and declared war 
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against him, and defeated him, and set 
up another King with a German adviser 
We thought this was sharp practice, and 
sent a naval squadron to Samoa to look 
after American interests, whatever they 
were, and the squadron was destroyed in 
1889 by ahurricane. Inthat yeara treaty 
was concluded creating ‘‘ an autono- 
mous’’ government for Samoa and gua- 
ranteeing its neutrality. It was a beau- 
tiful system, but somehow it was not 
quite autonomous. There was a ‘su 
preme court,’ but the natives defied its 
writs, and refused to obey the new au- 
tonomous King. They became turbulent, 
and in 1893 broke out into open rebel- 
lion, and the autonomy came speedily to 
an end. The treaty powers put down the 
rebellion and deported twelve chiefs. The 
chief justice of the Supreme Court then 
resigned. Sodid the president of the Mu- 
nicipal Council of Apia. An American 
named Hyde was appointed chief justice 
in November last, but just as he reached 
his post he found that the laws were 
silent, as the city was full of warriors 
repelling attacks on the King. In the 
spring open war broke out, and several 
battles were fought around Apia on the 
autonomous plan. The Government had, 
on the whole, the best of it, but was 
nevertheless compelled to call on the 
foreign men-of-war again. These men 
of-war now supply all the peace and se- 
curity there is in the islands. 

When we remember that these islands 
are 4,000 miles from our shores, and 
that our trade with them amounts 
to almost nothing, that we should never 
have thought of going near them for 
any purpose had not a foreign adven- 
turer got himself appointed our com- 
missioner under our free-and-easy dip- 
lomatic system for his own personal 
gain, there are few who will read Sec- 
retary Gresham’s closing paragraph with 
out a sigh of acquiescence: 

**Soberly surveying the history of our rela- 
tions with Samoa, we well may inquire what 
we have gained by our departure from our es- 
tablished policy beyond the expenses, the re- 
sponsibilities, and the entanglements that 
have so far been its only fruits. One of the 
greatest difliculties in dealing with matters 
that lie at a distance is the fact that the 
imagination is no longer restrained by 
the contemplation of objects in their real 
proportions. Our experience in the case of 
Samoa serves to show that, for our usual ex- 
emption from the consequences of this in- 
firmity, we are indebted to the wise policy 
that had previously preserved us from such 
engagements as those embodied inthe general 
act of Berlin, which, besides involving us in 
anentangling alliance, has utterly failed to 
correct, if indeed it has not aggravated, the 
very evils which it was designed to prevent.” 


BLACKMAIL GOVERNMENT. 


Is there any branch of business in this 
city, honest or criminal, which does not 
pay tribute money to Tammany Hall 
through the police? This question arises 
naturally in the mind of every reader 
of the testimony produced daily by the 
Lexow committee, and especially after 
testimony covering so wide a range as 
that of last week. It had been shown 
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heretofore that vice and crime pay hea 
vily for immunity; that applicants for 
the police-force and candidates for pro 
motion to the higher ranks of the force 
must pay bribe money to somebody be 
fore their ambitions are gratified; that 
all liquor-saloons, licensed and unlicens- 
ed, pay tribute; and that professional 
swindlers share the profits of their busi- 
ness with the police and conduct it some- 
times in partnership with a police jus- 
tice. On Thursday it was shown that all 
steamships landing cargoes at this port 
have to pay blackmail at every stage of 
the business to every ofticial—police, 
dock, custom-house, and other— that has 
anything to do with it; that all store 
keepers who desire to use the sidewalks 
in front of their stores in displaying or 
handling their goods pay regular tribute 
to the police of about $25 a year, and 
that a more or less scientifically con 
structed tariff runs from the largest 
stores down to the push-cart vendor in 
the street, whose tribute is $3 a week 

A very significant bit of testimony 
was adduced also from a member of the 
police force, who admitted that he gave 
ten dollars to his sergeant—*' just handed 
it to him’’—on one occasion, merely re 
marking to him that it was a present 
He had never given him any money be 
fore or since, and gave it to him on 
this occasion because he was friendly to 
him. The amount was just one-half of 
what the policeman had received from 
the steamship companies on his beat in 
the way of ‘‘ extra compensation.” It 
will be the natural inference of every 
intelligent person that this bit of tes 
timony shows pretty clearly what the 
ratio of division is between the patrol 
men and their superior officers for reve 
nue derived from this source. 

Another significant bit of testimony 
was that of a produce-dealer, who said 
he paid $25 a year for sidewalk privi 
leges, and put the money in an envelope 
and left it at his neighbor's store to be 
called for. Similar caution was observed 
by the policeman who, according to an 
other witness, wished to levy an extra 
tribute upon a push-cart cutlery dealer 
Taking up a pair of scissors he asked, 
“ Are they any good?’’ And being told 
that they were good enough to sell, he 
added: ‘‘ Leave a pair for me with the 
Italian across the street."" Everything 
in the way of ‘** business"’ by the police 
is done in this cautious manner—either 
through envelopes, or a neighbor, or an 
Italian across the way. The force is 
known, according to the testimony of 


one of its members, as the * 


envelope 
gang,’ and we doubt if anything quite 
like it has ever existed in any other 
civilized community 

It would be inaccurate to say that 
these revelations are causing general 
surprise. You cannot surprise a com 
munity by disclosing facts which have 
been matters of common knowledge or 
experience with the larger part of its 
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members for a quarter of a century 


No citizen who has paid blackmail in 
one form is surprised to learn that an 
other citizen has paid it in another form 
A merely casual glance at the Dock 
Department on Thursday revealed the 
fact that steamship companies are black 
mailed by every official in that depart 
ment who has any power over them 
If this was brought out at the first touch 
of the exploring probe, what would be 
the result if the department were to be 
thoroughly investigated? What would 
be the result in any other department 
under like treatment The committer 
has no power to go into other depart 
ments than those connected with the po 
lice, and if it were to sit continuously 
for six months, it would have more than 
it could do to exhaust that restricted 
field; but we can see now what would 
have happened had Koss Platt permit 
ted, in January last, the appointment 
of a joint committee with full powers to 
investigate the whole Tammany govern 
ment Mr. Croker’s trip to Europe 
would have been hastened perceptibly 
by such a concession, and it is not in 
probable that a large collection of other 
Tammany magnates would have accou 
panied him 

Shall we be able to get at the sharers 
in the profits of this) government by 
blackmail who stand behind and above 
the police and the other departments 
Does anybody suppose that the enor 
mous revenues from this government, 
running from the push cart at S$ a 
week to the brothel 


tiation fee 


at Sooo nt 
and $50 a month, with a 
sliding scaie of rates upon every vari 
ety of reputable business, all stopp j 
in the hands of their collectors {Did 
no shares pass beyond the police cap 
tains and commissioners to the political 
powers above then We shall doubtless 
have light upon these questions in due 
time. Mr Goff is clearly master of his 
case, and hasit laid out onscientific lines 
There are complaints in Tammany quar 
ters that he is not giving the accused 
officials sufficient opportunity to be 
heard; but we discover no demands in 
these quarters for Judge Divver to take 
the stand and vindicate his character. 
Mr. Goff is ready to examine him at any 
time, and will be ready, we doubt not, 
to give all other Tammany statesmen 
and powers equal opportunity to be 
heard. The end isnot yet, but the shame 
of the city is already established. 


THE COURT OF CATHERINE I 


PaRIs, June 7, 1804 
M. WALISZEWSKI has given us a most inte 
resting volume on Catherine II. of Russia; it 
seemed as if be had exhausted his subject. His 
volume, which bore the title of ‘ Roman d'une 
Impératrice,” had truly all the interest of a 
novel. On the whole, with all her defects, one 
may even say with all her vices, Catherine ap- 
peared in itas a really great sovereign, and we 
felt that she had been not unjustly called “la 
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grande Catherine.” She was a very excep- 
tional character, and, as M. Waliszewski justly 
remarks, of all the things which constituted 
her personal greatness, her prestige, her charm, 
nothing came to her by inheritance; she con- 
quered or created everything; she formed all 
the men who became her ministers, her favor- 
ites. M. Waliszewski has thought it necessary 
to add a new volume to his work. Under the 
title ‘ Autour @un Trdéne,’ he gives us the most 
abundant details on the fellow-workers of 
Catherine, her friends and her favorites. The 
subject was a vast one, though, in many re- 
spects, the new volume is somewhat of a repe- 
tition or an echo of the first. Catherine fills 
again the whole volume, but it seems to us that 
a sort of transformation has taken place in the 
mind of M. Waliszewski. In his ‘Roman d’une 
Impératrice,’ though there are many criti- 
cisms, admiration is, so to speak, the keynote, 
the sequel, ‘Autour d’un Tréne,’ reads more 
like a pamphlet, as a perpetual satire, than as a 
history. We find in almost every line a certain 
sort of bitterness and hostility. 

Before writing his new work, M. Waliszewski 
thought it necessary to visit all the places 
where Catherine spent her eventful life. He 
was in hopes of finding some of those expres- 
sive traits which have more of life in them 
than the written documents. 


‘* Alas! what I found,” he says, ‘‘ was the 
great void of things which have gone. In 
the palaces of Saint Petersburg, even at 
the Hermitage, nothing, or almost nothing; 
burnt under the reign of Nicholas, Rastrelli’s 
magnificent edifices have been completely 
rebuilt. Nothing at Tsarskoe; the pompous 
or graceful decoration which charmed Ségur 
is gone, gone also the familiar frame where, 
under the kindly eye of the goddess vaunt- 
ed by Voltaire, the widow of the Prince de 
Ligne, the wit of Potemkin answered the 
somewhat coarse buffoonery of Narishkin. 
Peter the Great has been more fortunate: 
we still find, on the icy shore which was fe- 
cundated by his genius, his little wooden house, 
with its heroic poverty and its suggestive fur- 
niture.” 


It is well known that Catherine, the ‘‘ Semi- 
ramis of the North,” was a great patron of the 
French philosophers, It was worth while to 
study with some detail what M. Waliszewski 
calls the intellectual court of Catherine. Vol- 
taire wrote in one of his poems: 


*C’est du Nord aujourd’hui que nous vient la lumiére.” 


In a letter to Diderot he says: “It is France 
which persecutes the philosophers, and the 
Scythians who favor them.” Grimm writes to 
Catherine; ‘‘ Madam, after the kindness which 
your Majesty has lavished on one of the most 
celebrated philosophers of France, all those 
who cultivate letters are regarded as your sub- 
jects.” 

It is interesting to know exactly the nature 
of Catherine’s relations with the philosophical 
school. What was her aim? what was the point 
of contact between the philosophers and the 
absolute sovereign of a distant and almost bar- 
barous country ? Extremes meet, says the pro- 
verb. Can we find an application of it in the 
sentiment which drew the philosophers to- 
wards Catherine? They knew well that this 
woman ruled over thirty millions of subjects, 
twenty millions of whom did not possess even 
their souls, which were transmissible by sale, 
worth ten rubles apiece on the average—mere 
muzhiks, covered with beasts’ furs, hardly 
men. Catherine knew that the works of the 
philosophers, which she delighted in reading, 
could produce no effect in her vast empire. 
Since her time, some elements of Occidental 
culture have penetrated Russia, and Russia, on 
her side, has produced an original literature; 
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she has shown that she can think for her- 
self. Nevertheless, she remains to a great ex- 
tent closed to European influences: the two 
surfaces have been brought in contact; the 
bodies are still impenetrable to each other. 
The present sometimes helps us to understand 
the past, if the past helps us to understand 
the present. Have we not, in our day, heard 
the Marseillaise, the great song of the Revolu- 
tion, sung in St. Petersburg before the Czar ? 
‘*Thermidor,” a play of Sardou’s, which had 
been interdicted in Paris under the Third Re- 
public, could, without any danger, be played 
in St. Petersburg. We hear a great deal 
nowadays in Paris of the Russian alliance, of 
the ‘‘ame Russe”; we are supposed to be in 
communion with this Russian soul, but do we 
really know whatit is? Is it enough to have 
read Turgeneff and Tolstoi? And did the 
French philosophers know what the Russian 
soul was under the reign of their beloved 
Semiramis of the North ? 

The relation between Voltaire and Cathe- 
rine began in 1764. Did Voltaire know that, 
since 1716, a series of ukases had rendered 
auricular confession obligatory on all orthodox 
Russians, and that Catherine herself repri- 
manded severely Gen. Tchitcherin, Governor 
of Tobolsk, who was not prompt enough in 
taking note of those who did not obey the 
ukases ? It suited Voltaire to use the name of 
Catherine, and it suited her to use his pen. 
When she was inoculated, Voltaire announced 
it to the world as a proof of her courage and of 
her superiority to all prejudices; when Vol- 
taire opened a subscription for the family of 
Sirven, Catherine allowed him to put her on 
his list. On one point they saw exactly alike: 
Voltaire wished to subject the Church to the 
State, and so did Catherine. In 1771 she called 
the attention of Europe to the manner in 
which the Ottoman Porte treated millions of 
Christians; she sent 1,000 ducats to Voltaire, 
and asked him to find a young writer who 
could put together a pamphlet against the 
Turks. Voltaire wrote it himself (‘ Le Tocsin 
des Rois’). 

There was no end to the compliments they 
sent to each other; but Voltaire bore away the 
palm. Europe, hesays, admires Catherine, Asia 
is astounded; if Asia and Europe had any com- 
mon sense, she would rule over the whole world. 
She is’‘‘ Notre Dame de Saint-Pétersbourg,” 
very superior to the Polish virgin of Czen- 
stockowa; she is the deity of the north—‘ Te 
Catharinam laudamus, te Dominam confite- 
mur.” he knows more than all the philoso- 
phers; her big diamond is bigger than the Re- 
gent’s; her feet are whiter than the snows of 
Russia, etc., ete. I must confess that I am 
surprised that M. Waliszewski has not seen 
that Voltaire was a singular sort of a courtier; 
that he mixes too much irony and humor in 
his compliments to be considered an ordinary 
courtier. Catherine was not his dupe, and he 
was not the dupe of Catherine. In his corre- 
spondence with his friends Voltaire calls Cathe- 
rine merely la belle Catean, or simply Ca- 
tean. To Mme. du Deffand he says: ‘‘ I know 
that people reproach her with some little trifles 
with regard to her husband, but such affairs 
are family matters that don’t concern me; 
sometimes it is well that people should have 
grave defects to repair: they have to make 
greater efforts to force the admiration of men.” 
And Mme. du Deffand, writing to Voltaire 
about Catherine, who ‘‘ preached even among 
her neighbors with an army of 50,000 mis- 
sionaries, well armed from head to foot,” said 
to him, ‘Never see your Catherine except 
through the telescope of your imagination. 
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Leave between her and yourself the distance 
of space in lieu of the distance of time.” 

The relations between Catherine and Vol- 
taire were bappier than her relations with 
Diderot. Voltaire often spoke of going to 
Russia, but he always left the ‘distance of 
space” between himself and the Empress. 
Diderot was not so fortunate. She had invited 
the famous philosopher to go to St. Petersburg 
and to continue there the Encyclopedia, which 
a royal decree had stopped after the first seven 
volumes. She had bought in 1765 the library 
of Diderot. He left for St. Petersburg with 
M. Narishkin, and was at first very well re- 
ceived. Catherine found him a little familiar, 
and she writes to Mme. Geoffrin that she is 
obliged to put a table between him and herself, 
as his mimicry is too expressive. ‘‘He takes 
her hands,” writes Grimm, who was at the 
same moment at St. Petersburg, ‘‘he shakes 
her arm, he strikes on the table.” He soon 
finds a wall rising between himself and Cathe- 
rine. He asks questions which she refuses to 
answer ; he is very anxious to show that he is 
no common courtier, but she reminds him at 
times that she is a sovereign. 

One day he was declaiming against the cour- 
tiers and their flattery, and said that a spe- 
cial corner ought to be reserved for them in 
hell. She interrupts him: ‘‘Will you tell me 
what people say in Paris about the death of 
my husband?” He is embarrassed and speaks 
of the hard duties sometimes imposed on per- 
sons who, by their position, have a great mis- 
sion. She stops him again: ‘‘ It seems to me 
that you are taking the road, if not to hell, at 
least to purgatory.” Diderot found, after a 
while, that he merely amused Catherine, but 
that she would not give him any real work to 
do. He had not made himself popular in society. 
After five months spent in idle conversations, 
he went away. He wrote to his wife that, the 
day before his departure, her Imperial Ma- 
jesty “sent to me three bags containing a 
thousand rubles each. If I deduct 
from it the value of an enamel and of two pic- 
tures which I gave the Empress, the expenses 
of my journey back, and the presents which I 
must make to Narishkin, . . . there will be 
left for us five or six thousand francs—perhaps 
alittle less.” Diderot forgets to tell his wife 
that, during his stay in St. Petersburg, he of- 
ten received presents from the Empress, and 
that she paid all his expenses. In 1779 she 
sent some money to him through Grimm. As 
he was asthmatic, she paid the rent of a larger 
apartment for him in the Rue Richelieu on the 
first floor. 

D’Alembert was among those who were ho- 
nored with the advances of Catherine; he was 
more prudent and reserved than Diderot; his 
mind was less volatile. The Empress invited 
him to come to Russia, with a pension of 10,- 
000 rubles, to finish there the Encyclopedia. 
In return she asked him to teach the Grand 
Duke mathematics. D’Alembert answered po- 
litely: ‘‘If it had been only a question of 
making the Prince a tolerable geometer, an 
ordinary writer, perhaps even a mediocre phi- 
losopher, I should not have despaired of suc- 
ceeding; but there is a great interval between 
a geometer, a writer, even a philosopher, and a 
great king; and nobody, madam, knows it and 
proves it better than you.” Catherine was some- 
what offended; their relations became strained 
and finally ended completely. Catherine was 
never in correspondence with Rousseau. She 
forbade, in 1760, the sale of ‘Emile,’ but there 
were at the time only three copies of the book 
in Russia. She afterwards offered one of ber 
many establishments to Rousseau as an asylum 
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against persecution; Rousseau hardly took no 
tice of the offer, and Catherine was offended 
She was becoming more and more hostile to 
the philosophical school. On the 11th of Feb- 
ruary, 1794, she writes to Grimm: ‘* You were 
quite right never to bave been willing to be 
counted among the illuminés, the philoso 
phers, for all this, as experience shows, ends 
only in destruction.” The French Revolution 
had been a lesson to her, and Rousseau, the idol 
of the Jacobins, became her béte noire. 

I have been able to give only a very cursory 
view of one of the parts of Waliszewski’s new 
work. The other parts are no less interesting 
The author is a good hater, which may perhaps 
be permitted to a Pole. He is often one-sided 
and intolerant; he has built his statue of Ca- 
therine, and, after having built, he stones it: 
but it must be confessed that his stones are 
heavy and well directed. 


THE FALISCAN MUSEUM AT ROME.—II. 
RoME, April, 18‘. 

THE first chamber of the museum is devoted 
to the graves which are attributed to the cen- 
turies prior to the sixth B. c., and conjectured 
to go back to the twelfth, and in this there oc- 
cur very early the evidences of commerce with 
the East, in the shape of bronze implements of 
Pheenician types, and, what is far more cha- 
racteristic and interesting in many ways, the 
constant habit of copying, in clay, utensils in 
bronze of foreign provenance, of which a few 
are found in the collection. The locai ceramics 
were thus at once distinguished from all others 
found in Italy or elsewhere (as may be seen by 
the contents of one of the tombs, lately added 
to the vases in the British Museum), and are 
remarkable for a curious dexterity in copying 
bronze forms, and for a quite unique type of 
general decoration, in which there was finally 
a genuine evolution of the most florid type of 
ornamentation. To the well-tomb had suc- 
ceeded at an early date the trench and cham 
ber forms in a gradual development, but al 
ways, even in the simplest type, indicative of 
the introduction of traditions and ceremonials 
of an entirely different character from the 
Italic, and equally different from the distinc 
tive Etruscan. There are the signs of increas- 
ing wealth in richly decorated arms, jewelry, 
and remains of chariot and harness of the 
horses, all of finest Oriental or Greek work- 
manship, bronze vases, Cypriote and Corin- 
thian ceramics, and imitations of them, etc., 
etc.; and there occurs in one of the later tombs 
of this chamber, in the midst of the most ela- 
borate Faliscan ceramics, a single kylix of pure 
Attic work, associated with local productions 
which we must put down for the seventh cen- 
tury, and which we can explain only as due to 
a second and later interment in the same tomb. 

The second chamber introduces us at once 
into a world of Attic derivation. It is sup- 
posed to go back to the beginning of the sixth 
century, and some of the archaic vases with 
black designs on the red ground are among the | 
finest in existence. To them succeed later 
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styles of decorative design, and in the lat- | 





est tombs of the series begin to appear Vases | 
of a new manner, borrowed from the Greek, | 
and mingled with the imported ceramics, just | 
as in the latest tombs of the preceding centu 

ries the vases of Cypriote and other insular | 
and the so-called Corinthian pottery had found 
their way among the Italic. Archaic Greek 
vases are found carefully mended, as if re 
garded as of high value and apparently for fu | 
nereal uses. The Greek ware is accompanied 
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in black earth, considered by the explorers as 
intended for accompaniments in the grave, the 
service of the dead. The quality of the art 
seems to deteriorate with time, and while in 
the earlier period, and during the evident con- 
stant intercourse with continental Greece, the 
reverence for the dead was shown by the ex 
quisite quality of the offerings to their shades, 
as time goes on and the Faliscan material as 
sumes greater and still greater predominance, 
the greater part of the pottery which the rites 
assured to the manes becomes of a gross and 
wretchedly commonplace character, so that 
one is tempted to conclude that art was disap 
pearing from Faleria before it fell. One of 
those singular cases of antique dentistry, of 
which several are known, occurs in one of the 
graves, viz., a skull with gold-work evidently 
having once supported some kind of substitute 
for the original teeth. Vases of the most ex 
quisite Greek bronze, perfect in form and mar 
vellous in a patina-like turquoise, occur in this 
part of the series; and the central showcase, 
which in each of the rooms contains the chefs 
Tourre of the period, has a few vases of the 
very best style of Greek vase painting. One of 
these, a rhyton in the form of astragal, is ex 
celled by nothing that [have ever seen of its 
kind. But the grosser Faliscan ware gains on 
the imported, and when we enter the next 
room, Which is supposed to show the arts in 
Faleria in the fourth century and down to the 
capture and destruction of the city and the re 
moval of the inhabitants, Greek art disap 
pears entirely as if a wall had risen between 
the mother-land and the colony. Only a few 
bronze vases of evident Greek workmanship 
suggest Athens, and these may have been of 
local production. The ceramics are utterly bat 
barous for the far greater part, but a few have 
been found which lead to the inevitable con- 
clusion that the vases given to the grave were 
manufactured for the grave, in merely formal 
obedience to the rites of burial which pre 
scribed such an accompaniment 

The few really fine Faliscan vases are of a 
type not anywhere else discovered, and present 
an art of an unsuspected style, introducing a 
new element of design, in which IT almost am 
disposed to tind a propheey of the Italian Re 
naissance. The Greek traditions are preserved, 
and an Olympian assembly gives us the usual 
divinities with their usual attributes; but the 
design has a daintier note, a delicacy of touch 
equal to that of the pre-Periclean painting, 
with a sensuous warmth of style which in a 
certain measure suggests the great medals of 


Syracuse in their Arethusa heads. The severi 





ty of the Greek work of the best time gives 
way to a flowing line, an enfolding of the 
draperies, and a sense of physical beauty, 
which I do not remember in any pure Atti 
work of any epoch—less heroic but more ca- 
ressing The suggestion of detail in drapery, 
hn tort iti s arried to the ex 
treme, and the crace of line is studied with a 
are as great as is Consistent with the freedom 
of it \ large and extremely important vase, 
yuite uniqt ts way. has fortunately been 
preserved entire and with but little injury to 
its painting, and was evidently the gift to 
leath of the bereaved partner of some tender 
Faliscar nat of polychro- 
my, and, t i been drawn 
in black line ont red ground, the flesh and 
parts of the accessories have been overlaid in 
white enamel, on which the most delicate por- 

ns of the design have been finely drawn in 
black. (mn one side is an allegory of the dawn, 


Aurora driving forth with Eos in a chariot 


‘han medals 





drawn by four horses, like . t best S 


In the air above ar tw 


swans, emblems 





preceded by the winged ge . :: 

the neck of the vase above is a splendidly 
drawn bull giving battle to fam 
griffins, another being bel 

svinmetry of design. Over this isa 

lotus ornament. (mn the rev 

rape of Proserpina in chief deat ' 
away a voun Te ! n alia ha 
been held by ¢ endant, f vi 
paralyzed hands it is falling a 

bles t dissolution Hiiurds f 


and the attitude of tl att 


full of dismay in tl . ‘ 

the bull wiving battle to tl vt . vst 
ry and ravage. is a sta ‘ ‘ : 
death agony by the victor s ry 

head, in the place of the lotus bor 


lip of the other side, is alu 


emblem of sacrifice Ther s ar 

design with every part ina aur? ny s 
cance, a combination of s alitues of ar 
as are most fitting to that branet tt 
which it is applied, such as | t know 


Greek ceramics elsewl 


A large and verv rich tot 


series, While it shows evidence the wealt 
and luxury of the epoc! also 4 
other hitherto unknown elements of ra 
tion into the Faliscan ceramics an un] 
dented quantity of vases of lar 
originally silvered and ort iw 
cate designs in re f and ‘ t 41 
to the cor pl tei Vas witt ¢ i ATi<es 
and terminals of fantastic th 
a motive « Ari¥ sugwestedd by AY Wess 
in metal. In the last 1 {t suite isa lit 
tle collection of terracotta « ary 
the ruins of one of thet . ‘ 
large dimensions and of pure ¢ ek art of tl 
fourth century } so fine, s isteriy f 
one imagines that the Faliscans must aN 
sent to Athens in its best davs for a seul pt 
and that Athens had sent the best s 
spare. Marble in Italy not being then know 
the statues of the temples we ssarily : 
lay, which has kept for us the t 
artist much better than t t vas likely 
todo. But the art can be identified with n 
ontinental Greek school, so far as we know 
and if Greek, otherwise than as Falisean, 
must have been of Si v. the haison being 
rather with Syracuse than the Acropolis; but 
probably it was purely Falisean Phe paucity 
f illustrative materia a ¢ it We can 
niv njyectur and wit ectures that 
confuse each other tinually 

There are innumerable problems which pre 
sent themselves for solution by the archwolo 


rist in this museum, and which must wait for 
more material from the surrounding cities 
Meanwhile, incidental excavations at Alatri, 
at Civita Lavinia (carried on by Lord Saville, 
the predecessor of Lord Dufferin at the British 
Embassy to Italy), at Antemna, and other lo 
ealities, show that the traditions of Faleria 
had extended through all the valley of the 
Tiber south of the Ciminians, and at latri 
were found the remains of a temple whose de 
corative parts of terracotta so closely cor 
respond with those found at Faleria that there 
ean be no doubt that the art was identical \ 
restoration of the temple, carried out in the 
grounds adjoining the Villa Julia, and based 
for the most part on documents of irrefraga 
je authority, gives a new and Incid concep 
tion of the temple architecture, showing at the 
same time that what we have hitherto given 


on this head to the Etruscans, must be re- 
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claimed for Greek art, as it has been in the 
case of the ceramics and the civic condition of 
Faleria. The dominion, not only as to its ef- 
ficacy, but as to its extent, of the Raseni is sin- 
gularly curtailed in the record we must com- 
pile from these discoveries. 

One of the minor problems offered by the 
early burials is the occurrence of sarcophagi 
made from tree-trunks, split open and hollow- 
ed out, at Faleria frequently, and also at Ga- 
bii. The fact that in every case the inhuma- 
tion was of a woman has induced Count Cozza 
to conclude that a custom existed of incinera- 
tion for the males and inhumation for the fe 
males, These sarcophagi are found in tombs 
which cannot be placed later than the seventh 
century, and their occurrence in two cemete- 
ries so far removed locally, and, as generally 
believed, even ethnically, from each other, sug- 
gests a confirmation of the tradition given by 
various ancient authors, that the Faliscans 
and the Curetes were a kindred people; the pa- 
troness of Faleria, Hera of the argive colonist, 
becoming Juno Curetes. But whether there 
was an identity or a cousinship, there is not 
yet evidence enough to determine. Excava- 
tions at Gabii, where nothing has been done 
except incidentally, might show us new rela- 
tions; but, accepting the hypothesis of Cozza 
as to the sex distinction, I am inclined to sug- 
gest that the inhumations to be considered 
were probably those of priestesses rather than 
those accorded to all of the sex. Was there at 
Faleria a colony of pure Latin stock, or had a 
burial custom gone from Faleria to Gabii or 
vice versa? Was this a question of rite or of 
race? And if of race, what was the relation of 
the Gabinii (Gabii being also the seat of a fa- 
mous temple of Juno) to the Aequi, of which 
nation the Curetes were a clan? The proba- 
bility seems to me to be that the civilization 
which we know to have been established at Fa- 
leria (and of which the ancient tradition as- 
signs the beginnings to the epoch of the Trojan 
disturbances, or earlier than that break- 
up, whatever it might have been), spread 
through all the country eastward and south- 
ward as far as the geological barriers, thus in- 
cluding the greater part of Latium and enter- 
ing as an important element into the subse 
quent development of Roman civilization. But 
without claiming that this is indisputable, I 
consider that one thing is definitely established 
by the Faliscan and allied discoveries, viz., 
that the Etruscans, or Raseni, stood for little 
or nothing in the development of this phase of 
Italian (Italic) development, and that the so- 
called Etruscan art was only a barbaric adap- 
tation of Greek traditions, so far as it could 
properly be called art. What lies beyond in 
archological investigation through this open- 
ed door is of such splendid suggestion that we 
can only bitterly regret that the financial 
prostration of Italy should have compelled the 
suspension of all researches, including these, 
which have thrown such a wonderful light on 
the history of civilization in the few years 
past. W. J. STILLMAN. 


Correspondence. 





THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: For the past three years I have been 
much interested in the Washington pedigree 
as it has been developed in the columns of the 
Nation, and I have lately found among “ Mar- 
riage Licenses granted by the Bishop of Lon- 





don; Chester” (Harleian Society Publications, 
vols. 25, 26) something which I think throws 
light on the second sister of John and Lau- 
rence Washington, the emigrants : 

‘* Feb. 27, 1662. George Talbot of St. Giles 
in the Fields, gent. bachelor, aged 26; father 
dead, and Margaret Washington, of same, aged 
24—parents both dead. At St. Giles in the 
Fields.” 

This date fixes her birth as in 1638, which 
seems probable from the Waters pedigree—her 
preceding sister, Elizabeth, having been born 
in 1636, and William, the brother who comes 
after her, in 1641. KATHARINE C. DORSEY. 

No. 2025 N STREET, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





“NOTCH.” 


To THE EprTor OF THE NATION: 

Str: In the ‘Century Dictionary,’ under 
Notch, it is stated that ‘‘the word is apparent- 
ly limited in use to the region of the White 
Mountains in New Hampshire and the Adi- 
rondacks, and has nearly the same meaning as 
gap in the central parts of the Appalachian 
range.” Toa similar effect writes Prof. J. D. 
Whitney, in his ‘Names and Places’ (1888): 
‘*TIn the White Mountains of New England the 
passes are occasionally called notches, a local 
use of the word peculiar to this region and 
that adjacent to it” (p. 135); though, in a work 
published in the following year, Prof. Whit- 
ney extends the use of the word to the Adiron- 
dacks. 

As the word is used far more extensively 
than would appear probable from the above 
statements, it may be worth while to indicate 
what evidence the writer has collected bearing 
on the distribution and on the history of 
Notch. In the paragraphs which immediately 
succeed, the dates within brackets give the 
earliest known reference, either in print or on 
maps, to the Notch in question. 

In New Hampshire, the State where the 
word has the greatest cu;rency, there are the 
following Notches: Carrigain, Carter, Craw- 
ford or White Mountain (1784), Dixville (1841), 
Franconia (1839), Kinsman, Mad River, New 
Zealand, Perkins (1882), Pinkham (1784), Sand- 
wich (1859), and Willey. All of these, except 
Dixville Notch, are within the limits of the 
White Mountain region. 

In western Maine, in the near neighborhood 
of the White Mountains, are Evans, Grafton 
or Bear River (1858), and Miles (1858) Notches, 
while there is a Notch in Garland, Penobscot 
County (1859), and I am also informed that 
the word ‘‘ has been used for years” as applied 
to a deep valley on the Island of Mt. Desert. 

In Vermont are Smuggler’s Notch (1886), at 
the base of Mt. Mansfield, and Willoughby 
Notch (1884), in Westmore. 

In Massachusetts there are two Notches— 
one on a slope of Greylock, in Adams (1829),and 
the other between Mt. Holyoke and Mt. Nor- 
wottock (1863), traversed by the road from 
Amherst to South Hadley and Granby. There 
is also an early reference, in Douglass’s ‘ Sum- 
mary’ (1749), to ‘‘a Notch in Bridgewater.” 
The place alluded to was later in North Bridge- 
water and is now in Brockton; but as the hills 
in this part of Massachusetts nowhere exceed 
200 feet in height, and as no reference to a 
Notch can be found in the histories of those 
towns, it is difficult to understand why Doug- 
lass should have used the word in speaking of 
such a comparatively level country. 

In the Adirondacks are Wilmington Notch 
(1869) and Ausable Notch (1888). 

In the Catskills there seem to be many 
Notches, but I have been unable to ascertain 





for how long a time the word has there been 
in use. 

Finally, in Bolton Notch (Bolton, Tolland 
County), Connecticut, we have a gap or pass 
which has been called a Notch for over a cen- 
tury and three-quarters. 

So far, then, from the word being peculiar 
to any one region, it occurs in no less than five 
of the New England States, and in two differ- 
ent sections of New York State. 

While the examples which follow do not il- 
lustrate the word completely, they perhaps 
do so sufficiently. As applied to the famous 
pass in the White Hills, we can trace the word 
almost to the beginning. Whether, as has 
been frequently stated, that pass was known to 
the Indians, or whether it was discovered for 
the first time by Nash in 1771, at all events it 
then first became of any practical value 
to the white men. The word Notch, as applied 
to this pass, is found in writings as early as 
1784, and also on a map published in London 
the same year. 


‘“Dined at Coventry. Lodg’d with Col. 
Quincey at Olcot’s, about % way between the 
Notch of the Mountain and Hartford.” 1718, 
S. Sewall, Diary, 15 Sept. (1882), iii., 195. ° 

‘*From this Station to a Notch in Bridge- 
water E. 18 d. N. are 23 Miles. . . . Its 
Southerly Line is from Conohasset Rocks to 
the Notch in Bridgewater 15 Miles.” 1749, 
W. Douglass, Summary, i., 401,424. 

‘““We took our leave of this place, . . . 
and about 1174 arrived at the Western Notch, 
as it is called—a narrow defile between the 
Mountains.” 1784, J. Belknap, Belknap Pa- 
pers (1877), ii., 182. 

‘“In my way to East Hartford I passed 
through Bolton. . . . In this town is what 
is usually called the notch of Hartford Moun- 
tains.” 1787, M. Cutler, Life, Journals and 
Corr. (1888), i., 209 

“The head of Saco River, is in the White 
mountains, at the western pass, commonly 
called the notch.” 1792, J. Belknap, History 
of New- Hampshire, iii., 57. 

** Thence the line ran, a little north of west, 
through Pomfret, Ashford, Willington, and 
Tolland, to Mo-she-nup-suck, the uotch of the 
mountain, now known to be the Notch in Bol- 
ton Mountain.” 1797, B. Trumbull, History 
of Conn., i., 444 

“Proceeded on foot to New River and the 
Meadow, in the east [Pinkham] Notch, about 
three miles.” 1804, M. Cutler, Life, Journals 
and Corr. (1888), i, 111. 

“The Notch of the White Mountains is a 
phrase, appropriated to a very narrow defile, 
extending two miles in length between two 
huge cliffs, apparently rent asunder by some 
vast convulsion of nature. This convulsion 
was, in my own view, unquestionably that of 
the deluge.” 1821, T. Dwight, Travels, ii., 147. 

‘¢The two ridges embraced within the line of 
Adams converge towards the south. . . . 
The tapering valley between them, called ‘the 
Notch,’ comprises several dairy farms.” 1829, 
J. W. Yeomans, in History of Berkshire Coun- 
ty, Mass., 428. 

‘* This mountain-pass—most inappropriately, 
as it seems to me, called the ‘ Notch,’ as con- 
veying the idea of something cut or indented 
by art, whereas here, the grandeur of nature 
alone is seen.” 1841, J.S. Buckingham, Ame- 
rica, iii., 216. 

‘*The scene became more grand as we enter- 
ed the defile called the Notch.” 1845, Sir C. 
Lyell, Second Visit to the U.S. (1849) i., 68. 

‘The Pass, so called, is only an old-fashion- 
ed notch between the mountains.” 1847, C. 
Lanman, Adventures in the Wilds of America 
(1856) i., 226. 

“Passing down the Chemung and Susque- 
hanna in canoes, they landed at a place called 
Three Islands, struck through the wilderness to 
a gap or ‘notch’ of the mountains, by which 
they entered the Valley of Wyoming.” 1856, 
W. Irving, Life of Washington (1865), iii., 483. 

‘* We reached the gap, which was like a deep 
notch cut into the mountain-ridge.” 1847, F. 
Parkman, Oregon Trail (1872), 180. 

“There are two deep valleys across the 
mountain, formerly called cracks and notches, 
one . . . where is the road between Am- 
herst and South Hadley and Granby.” 1863, 
S. Judd, History of Hadley, Mass., 436. 
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‘IT found myself entering the ‘ Whiteface 
Clove’ or ‘Wilmington Notch.’” 1860, A. B. 


Street, Indian Pass, 136. 

‘*Wilmington Pass is a natural gateway to 
North Elba from the north, a notch cut out of 
the mountains.” 1886, S. R. Stoddard, Adi- 
rondacks, 72. 

“The Notch may be taken as a good speci- 
men of a snowless mountain pass: a deep and 
narrow gorge or chasm between two opposite 
precipitous cliffs.” 1887, Grant Allen, in Long- 
mans’ Magazine, ix., 22. 

If these examples furnish an adequate ac- 
eount of the word, we apparently have in 
Notch not only a genuine Americanism, but 
also, in its origin at least, a genuine Yankee- 
ism. Though known in the New England 
States as early as 1718, it does not appear to 
have been applied locally elsewhere until with 
in the last thirty years or so; and even now its 
use by other than New England writers seems 
to be sparing. Finally, it may be worth 
noting that, though there is perhaps not in 
New England a pass which is locally called a 
gap, yet in New English literature the words 
gap and notch are used interchangeably. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, June, 1804, 

[‘‘ Great Notch” is the name applied 
to the wagon-road pass through Orange 
Mountain, New Jersey, not far from the 
northerly end at Paterson, though it is 
really but a small cleft or clove.—ED. 
NATION. | 


Notes. 


* Poor FOLK,’ translated from the Russian of 
F. Dostoyevsky by Lena Milman, will be pub- 
lished directly by Roberts Bros,, who also 
have in press ‘ A Child of the Age,’ by Francis 
Adams. 

D. Appleton & Co. announce ‘The Purple 
Light of Love,’ by Henry Goelet MeVickar, 
and ‘ Mrs. Limber’s Rafe,’ by William Allen 
Butler. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons have nearly ready 
‘Miss Hurd: An Enigma,’ by Anna Katha- 
rine Green, and students’ editions of Irving's 
‘Tales of a Traveller,’ ‘Sketch-Book,” and 
‘Alhambra,’ edited by William Lyon Phelps, 
instructor in English literature at Yale. 

An improved and enlarged edition of the 
‘Handbook for Graduate Students,’ issued last 
year by the Graduate Club of Harvard, may 
now be ordered of C. A. Duniway, Secretary, 
No. 54 Langdon Street, Cambridge, the price 
being fixed at ten cents. It is the only com- 


. pact source of information in regard to the 


graduate courses of eighteen principal univer- 
sities, their frequenting, degrees, fees, fellow- 
sbips, etc., with parallel exhibits of corre 
sponding courses, and scholastic records of the 
several instructors. 

Mr. Joseph Landon’s ‘Principles and Prac- 
tice of Teaching and Class Management’ (Mac- 
millan) is the outcome of nearly a quarter of a 
century's experience in an English training 
college. Its plan comprehends nearly all the 
topics taught in American grammar schools, 
with about 150 pages of matter on methods 
To the teacher in quest of something fresh, the 
first impression will be'’disappointing. The 
author believes in the good old-fashioned 
teaching of English grammar, apparently 
never heard of child study or of vertical seript, 
and has nothing to say concerning hygiene or 
physical training. The Grube method in 
arithmetic is well explained, and so is Mul 
hauser’s method in writing, as if commend 
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able novelties. The place of elementary 
science is discussed, and the claims of botany 
and elementary physics are recognized. The 
book is one of detail and does not readily lend 
itself to general treatment. Teachers will at 
once compare it with Fitch's well-known le« 
tures on teaching, to the advantage of Mr 
Landon, on the score of comprehensiveness and 
practical common sense. The volume is ad- 
mirably indexed, well printed in four sizes 
of type, abounds in illustration, and, on the 
whole, it would be hard to find one of the same 
compass more helpful to a young teacher. 

Prof. Charles F. Kroeh has followed up his 
method for learning French, which has met 
with a very favorable reception, with * The 
Living Method for Learning to Think in Span 
ish’ and ‘The Living Method for Learning to 
Think in German,’ both published by the au 
thor at Hoboken, N. J. [t can be said of these 
books that, with their aid, a person of ordi 
nary ability can by himself master the rudi 
ments of these languages, and the foundation 
laid will be a broad and tirm one. The aim is 
thoroughly practical, fitting the learner to en 
ter into every-day speech, leaving the poets 
and the classical prose-writers to be encounter 
ed afterwards. Proceeding from the simplest 
statements to complex expressions, the author 
gives models for varying these phrases, utili 
ing all the forms previously introduced. This 
is no “ six-weeks ” method, but presupposes in 
dustry on the part of the student and indefa 
tigable persistence in practice. 

The name of Arthur Hugh Clough is still 
too little familiar in this country, where Prot 
Norton's tiny “blue and gold” edition of a 
part of bis poetic works (1862) has heretofor: 
been the only popularizing agency. The new 
selections from his poems just added by Ma 
millan & Co. to their Golden Treasury Series 
comprise less matter than the foregoing, but ai 
so some fresh,and the print of the pretty volume 
is much more open and considerate of the read- 
er’s eye. ‘*The Bothie”™ is given entire, but the 
‘““Amours de Voyage” only in excerpts, and the 
* Mari Magno” not atall. Ontheother hand. 
the extracts from ‘ Dipsychus” are properly 
labelled. Some variants will be observed 
For summer travel by Jand or sea the volume 
is an admirable companion, and for the refles 
tive it will never cease to be precious in all 
conditions of life 

Mr. Claude Phillips's monograph on 
rick Walker inthe June number of the /’ort 
folio (Macmillan) is an admirable piece of cri 
ticism, and conveys a clear and just notion of 
the strength and weakness of that still lament 
ed artist, whose early death (in IST) was 
thought a serious blow to British art. What 
Walker would have accomplished if his career 
had been prolonged must remain for ever an 
open question, but it may be doubted if he 
was really progressing at the last, and if he 
will not be best remembered by bis earlier and 
simpler work, some of which, especially in i 
lustration, is nearly first rate and has had a 
great influence on his successors. The repro 


» , ; ’ 


ductions in the Portfolio are very good and 
well chosen, though one regrets the absence of 
some pictures criticised at length in the text 
particularly “The Plough” and “The Old 
Gate.” 

M. René Doumic, whose reputation as a criti 
and a pleasant writer is steadily growing, 
sends out a new volume, ‘ Ecrivains d'aujour- 
@hui’ (Paris: Perrin & Cie.), in which he 
analyzes with considerable acumen and skill 
the characteristics of contemporary romancers 
and critics. There is a good, but not wholly 
satisfying, account of Maupassant, a clever 





sketch of Bourget, worth readin us is als 
that on Loti This last does not match, how 


ever, the admirable study bw Mr Henry 





James, and itis M. Bourget who ought te giv 
us an article on Maupassant The t 
Writers treated of are Brunetiére, Lemait 
Faguet, and Lavisse. It is pleasant ¢ 
that we are promised two other books by M 
Doumric ne on Lamartine, which is to f 
part of Hachette’s “Grands Perivains and 
one on Creorge Sand, which is t ippear in th 
*Classiques Pop ws 
The third series of * Figures disparues,” bv 
M. Eugene Spuller, has been brought it by 
Alean The articles a xinally 
the 2 j u? aque Bra tise, Ciambetta’s orgat 
aud the change inthe character of that rua 
has furnished M. Spuller with a text for ant 
teresting estiniats { yaar ails 1 brea 4 
the present time. The whole book riders is 
attractive, the articles on Changarnier, Ma 
Mahon, J.-J. Weiss, Cardinal Lavigerie, Wa 
lington, and Jules Ferry, being particula 
noticeable 
Macmillan & ¢ publis s hands \ 
ume ‘Select Specunens f the W at t 
Writers,” the sel t TIS Btacl vy Mr. I bas 
nacht They are prefaced by a t 
{f Vinet’s ** Dis ss " terature fra 
tise’ and Faguet’s apt ta itt at 
au NiNe sidel Phe selections begin wit! 
works of Corneille and ar ght dow t 
present day \ biogra ‘ ea t 
ists Of the writ . Ww ~ any 
the extracts f . ™ t \ 
\ et Fay t : SA \ t 
tnost freq tly cit I . wut . 
and extracts is very . wv t st 
me annet help w at the Vission 
f Descartes ‘ = a Flaubert 
and | nt L.is \ i it 
found for Vauv argues, Na » t.. andl Ar 
nauit 
In ISSY M. Max Lee! the p lit al econ 
mist and educationist. was charged with fl 
lutv of examining and parting uy th 
English middleclass educat I result of 
this studv is w giver t shape of av 
ime entit i I 1 i ies aASSes } v 
ennes ¢ lirigeantes \n Paris 
Armand ( A 6 New \ n Dwrsen A 
Pfeitle It is ammed {f information 
n the education in the family and the school 
onthe various types of schools, public, proprie 
tary, and private, the action and influence of 
the State, of the universities, and the press 
The auther’s conclusions are to be givenin a 
subsequent volume, as the present one has no 
m for them: it isa statement of facts, anda 
very interesting statement ti 
M. Paul Melon has done meritorious work in 
his *]L/ Enseignement Supérieur et Tl Enseigne 
ment Technique en France’ (Paris: Arinand 
Colin & Cie It isa comprehensive account 


f all the institutions of learning which fall 
under the above designations. Not only is the 
book valuable as giving at a glance a succinct, 
but clear, view of the work done in each insti 
tution in every city and town of France where 
graduate or technical instruction is afforded, 
it is also a boon to American students who are 
thinking of going abroad, and who desire spe 
cific information on just the points covered by 
M. Melon 

A few vears ago some citizens of Munich 
Bavaria, sent a petition to the competent au 
thorities requesting that arrangements might 
be made whereby their daughters, after hav 
ing completed the courses of study prescribed 
in the Young Ladies’ High School, might have 
an opportunity of pursuing optional studies 
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for two years more in order to perfect them- 
selves in certain special branches of learning. 
This petition was rejected on the ground that 
maidens ought to be sufficiently educated on 
reaching the age of eighteen, and should 
thenceforth devote themselves to domestic du- 
ties. The recentand radical change of public 
opinion on this subject is evident from the 
fact that on March 18 of the present year an 
association of ladies and gentlemen was form- 
ed at Munich, the aim of which is to establish 
in that city a Midchen-Gymnasium, or insti- 
tution designed to prepare girls for the univer- 
sity, giving them the same advantages in this 
respect that are now enjoyed by boys. The 
association began with seventeen members, 
and now numbers 122, and has 1,700 marks in 
the treasury. The executive committee is com- 
posed of twelve gentlemen and twelve ladies, 
including such persons as Magistrate’s Coun- 
cillor Friedrich, Prof. Dr. Giinther, deputy, 
the celebrated poet Dr. Paul Heyse, Baron von 
Stauffenberg, member of the Imperial Diet and 
the Bavarian Parliament, Dr. Rohmeder of 
the municipal school-board, Lady Blennerhas- 
sett, the biographer of Madame de Staél, and 
others hardly less distinguished. The move- 
ment is very promising. 

Prof. Oskar Lenz publishes in the Vienna 
Neue Freie Presse some data concerning the 
‘Institut International Colonial,” which was 
founded last January in Brussels, and which 
held its second meeting in that city on the 28th 
and 29th of May. Theaimsof the Institute are 
purely scientific, and comprise ‘‘ the compara- 
tive study of methods of law and administra- 
tion and of the natural resources of the various 
colonies; the promotion of international rela- 
tions between persons interested in coloniza- 
tion, and the establishment of a central bureau 
for the interchange and publication of official 
documents,” one of whose vehicles is to be a 
Revue Internationale Coloniale. The number 
of active members was originally fixed at sixty, 
to be divided among the various countries as 
follows: Great Britain 11, France 7, Holland 
6, Germany 5, Russia 5, the United States, the 
Latin-American States, Spain, Portugal, Bel- 
gium, and Italy 3 each, Denmark 2, and all 
other countries not directly interested in colo- 
nization together 6. In addition there are to 
be associate, corresponding, and honorary 
members, Of the 60 active members thus con- 
templated only 29 have so far been elected, the 
most conspicuous names being: Léon Say, Paul 
Leroy-Beaulieu, in France; Lord Reay, Sir Al- 
fred Lyall, in England; Dr. Herzog and Herr 
von der Heyadt, in Germany; M. Camille Jenssen 
and Major Thys, in Belgium; Herr Frans Van 
de Putte and Prof. Van der Lith in Hol- 
land, and the Marquis Doria in Italy. America 
is thus far represented only by Baron Branco, 
the Brazilian Consul-General at Liverpool. 
Holland contributes the largest number of 
members, and her influence predominates in 
other ways. The Belgian Chamber has voted 
10,000 franes te the Institute, which looks to 
its future publications for its regular source of 
income. The next meeting will be held at The 
Hague, coincidently with the International 
Geographical Congress, which is to assemble at 
London in the autumn of 1895. 

The Strassburg publisher Heitz has just is- 
sued a complete collection of the poems of 
Walter von der Vogelweide, excellently trans- 
lated into modern German by Eduard Kleber. 
It contains 183 Lieder and Spriiche; with an 
addendum of sixteen poems of doubtful au- 
thenticity. As is well known, this mediw#val 
minnesinger was a bitter and persistent foe of 
the papacy, and in one of his sententious verses 





apostrophizes the Opferstock, or contribution 
for Peter's pence, as ‘‘ Hér Stoc,” denouncing 
him as an evil emissary sent to drain the purses 
of the German poor in order to fill the coffers 
of the Pope. This bold personification was a 
puzzle to the rather unimaginative John Peter 
Uz, who in the last century rendered into mo- 
dern German some of Walter’s lyrics and 
kindly added a note stating that ‘‘ Hér Stoc” 
was probably a papal legate.. We may also 
mention as an odd fate for an anti-papal poet 
that the statue of Walter von der Vogelweide 
recently erected at Botzen in the Tyrol (sup- 
posed to be the land cf his birth) is regularly 
worshipped by the good Catholics of that 
country, who take it to be a representation of 
Christ, and there is very little doubt that the 
monument now being placed to his memory at 
Wiirzburg (where he is said to have died) will 
become an object of similar devotion. Indeed, 
Bavarian peasants, in passing the Royal Libra- 
ry at Munich, are wont to pay a like reverence 
to the sitting statues of Homer, Thucydides, 
Aristotle, and Hippocrates, which adorn the 
perron of that edifice, regarding them as fig- 
ures of the four Evangelists. 

For several years an elaborate exploration 
of the Baltic and North Seas has been carried 
on by Great Britain, Denmark, and Sweden, 
with especial reference to their respective 
fisheries. The methods of investigation and 
apparatus employed by the Swedish natural- 
ists are described by Otto Pettersson in the 
Scottish Geographical Magazine for June. 
There are probably few travellers who will be 
attracted to the Bolivian Altiplanicie by Mr. 
D. R. Urquhart’s account, in the same journal, 
of this forbidding region. It consists of the 
high plains or pampas lying between the moun- 
tain ranges at an average height of 12,000 feet 
above the sea-level. Economically it is inte- 
resting for the ‘‘abundant mineral deposits of 
silver, tin, copper, lead, antimony, etc., in 
the hills.” The Indians nominally live in vil- 
lages, which, however, are often found en- 
tirely deserted, the owners being away with 
their lamas or looking after their land. One 
village ‘‘is only really inhabited once a year, 
for about a week, when there is a great cattle 
fair, or feria.” Dr. George Smith gives briefly 
some of the facts in regard to marriage and 
widowhood in India revealed by the late cen- 
sus. Hesays that polygyny is rare, only seven 
in every thousand married men having more 
than one wife. Polyandry is “restricted to 
the valleys of tha Himalayas, where food is 
scarce, and to the Malabar coast in the south, 
where the ruling community, known as Nair, 
follow the matriarchal form, or succession 
through the female.” The census also gives 
evidence of a growing decrease of girl infanti- 
cide, as well as of a general rise in the stan- 
dard of living. 

The Geographical Journal for June has for 
its opening article Mr. St. George R. Little- 
dale’s account of his adventurous journey last 
year across Asia from Batum to Pekin. The 
main object of his expedition, in which he was 
accompanied by his wife, was to shoot the wild 
camel. Apparently he saw but four, in the 
desert of Gobi, a little to the east of Lob Nor, 
all of which he shot. These rare animals were 
first discovered by Przhvalsky some fifteen 
years ago, and although now they are in an 
undoubtedly wild state, yet it is impossible to 
say, according to Sir William Flower, whether 
they are ‘‘ really wild, that is, descended from 
camels which have never at any time been do- 
mesticated.” It may be of especial interest to 
the advocates of free silver to know that on 
leaving Kashgar our traveller was obliged to 





carry with him the currency of the country in 
“chunks of silver of various weights, no two 
of a size, and making nearly two pony-loads.” 
He accomplished some important geographical 
work, a part of his route being through un- 
explored country. An interesting description 
of the Indians inhabiting the valley of the 
river Napo, a tributary of the Amazon in 
Ecuador, is given by Mr. C. D. Tyler, whose 
observations were made during a three years’ 
residence in this region. In addition to the 
vast vegetable wealth of its forests and culti- 
vable land, ‘‘ gold in illimitable quantities ex- 
ists in the bed of the upper Napo.” 

The Journal des Débats for June 6 and 7 
publishes reports of the examinations recently 
made by Drs. Backer and Bilhaut of the sup- 
posed remains of Louis XVII. in the old ceme- 
tery of Sainte-Marguerite. Both doctors agree 
in declaring that the bones cannot be those of 
the unfortunate Dauphin, since they form the 
skeleton of a child fourteen or fifteen years of 
age. 

At the last session of the Icelandic Althing, 
a bill was passed providing for the establish- 
ment of a national university with a theologi- 
cal, medical, and law faculty. The plan has 
not yet been acted upon by the King, and as 
the sentiment of Icelandic students in Copen- 
hagen is almost unanimously opposed to it, 
there is little probability of its becoming a law. 
The main objections urged are the financial 
condition of the country, which would make it 
impossible to obtain proper lecturers and ap- 
paratus, the absence of technical libraries, or 
provision for such in the future, the distance 
of the country from the centres of culture, 
and, last but not least, the possible removal of 
the scholarships open to Icelandic students at 
the University of Copenhagen. It was recom- 
mended, however, at a meeting of Icelanders 
recently held in Copenhagen, that a school 
for the training of native lawyers be estab- 
lished in Reykjavik, and that all other profes- 
sional studies continue to be pursued at the 
University of Copenhagen. As the Icelanders 
have been famed for their love of law since 
Saga times, this modification of the original 
plan will probably win general approval. 

Mr. Edward W. James writes to us from 
Norfolk, that the list of slave-owners in Prin- 
cess Anne County, Va., which appeared in the 
January number of the ‘‘ William and Mary 
College Quarterly Historical Papers,” was de- 
rived by him from a copy of the third census, 
taken by William Bishop, assistant marshal, 
now to be found in the Clerk’s Office of that 
county. This list was confined to the owners 
of not less than ten slaves. Mr. James has 
since completed his transcript, which will be 
printed in some future number of the Quar- 
terly. 

There are three newspapers, which divide 
about equally the period since 1810, that are in- 
dispensable to the student of American history. 
They are Niles’ Register, the Boston Libera- 
tor (1831-1865), and the Nation. The Liberator 
is the fullest and most convenient repository of 
the spirit of the age during the anti-slavery 
contest, and its files have been remarkably pre- 
served. The vast number of precise references 
to it in the four-volume Life of William Lloyd 
Garrison, which are in turn rendered accessible 
by a capacious analytic index, make its con- 
sultation a matter of great ease and certainty 
within the scope of that biography, which is 
virtually a history of the anti-slavery move- 
ment, moral and political. Librarians have 
recently had an opportunity to procure almost 
complete sets, hitherto stored by Mr. Francis 
J. Garrison, No. 4 Park Street, Boston. His 
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stock has in been rapidly re- 
duced, and he now can supply only the volumes 
from 1852 to 1865 in some half-a-dozen sets, 
lacking a few numbers. It can truly be said 
that any fragment of the Liberator file 
worth binding and preserving. The present 
chance to secure so considerable a portion of 
the series is final. The price, to librarians 
agreeing to bind, is $2 per volume. 


consequence 


is 


—The neglect of the historical MSS. in the 
Bureau of Rolls and Library of the State De- 
partment has long been a source of complaint, 
and it is a matter for congratulation that the 
Department is making an intelligent effort to 
acquaint the public with the contents of the 
many collections in its keeping. The Bureau 
is now publishing a Bulletin, of which Nos. 1 
and 3are before us. No. 1 comprises a catalogue 
of the manuscript volumes containing the re- 
cords and papers of the Continental Congress; 
an index to miscellaneous papers, which will 
form the chief staple of the Bulletins; and an 
appendix initiating the history of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, 1786-1870, by a sim- 
ple printing of documents without any con- 
necting text, though with occasional notes. 
The miscellaneous index is drawn from all the 
‘*chapters ” in the State Department, and the 
items are traced by chapter reference (A, B, 
C, ete., the designation of the chapters being 
indicated as faras I). The group of items in 
No. 1 ranges alphabetically from Abbot to 
Loyalists, the last entry (chap. A, No. 51, con- 
sisting of intercepted letters, 1775-1781); in No. 
3 it ranges from Adam to Zeisberger (the last 
entry being a repetition, by way of correction, 
of the same item entered in Bulletin No. 1 un- 
der ‘‘ Feisberger,” but alas! a fresh error is 
perpetrated by misspelling ‘ Ziseberger”). In 
other words, a new Bulletin a new alphabet. 
While this is no doubt the only practicable and 
the fairest scheme of advertising the miscellany, 
it seems a pity that these titles should not be 
stereotyped as blocks for ultimate reassembling 
in one alphabet. As it is, the Bulletins are 
printed from type, and to the number of only 
750 copies. 


—Bulletin No. 8 is of special interest. The 
“arrangement” of the Washington Papers is 
given in chronological order, making refer- 
ence to a particular series a simple task. In- 
cidentally it might have been shown what had 
been printed. 
tion of the Miscellaneous Index, more prope 
ly a calendar of the miscellaneous letters in 
the collections. When completed, this calen- 
dar will have high personal interest to those 
in search of the Revolutionary service of their 
ancestors. The most valuable portion of this 
issue is the literal reprint of the proceedings 
of the Federal Convention, taken from jour 
nal and papers deposited in the Department by 
President Washington in 1796. Elliott used 
this material, but united the records so as to 
make a continuous journal. In this new edi- 
tion the different papers are kept distinct, 
and gain in definiteness. The corrections and 
interlineations made in the record are repr 
duced, as are even the endorsements by Pick- 
ering and others. A notes 
aided reference from committee to House pro- 


This is followed by a continua- 


few would have 
ceedings; and the paper on page 320 should 
have been identified as Randolph's plan, sub- 
mitted on May 29. 
of the yea and nay votes is an advantage. A 
touch of the picturesque is to be found in th 
letter from Jonas Phillips, a Jew. pleading for 
religious liberty (p. 281) 


The tabular arrangement 


The print of these 
will be a 
revision of the Calendar of the Correspondence 


Bulletins is admirably clear. No 
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of James Monroe printed in way four 
of 
within a 


Constitu 


a small 
An 
the Jefferson Papers will be ready 
Vol. ii. of the history of the 
tion wil] be begun in Bulletin No. 5 


years ago by the Department. index 


vear, 


Mr. Allen is doing a public service in these 


publications, and the issues testify to his pains 
taking care to secure accuracy. In the case of 
Pinckney’s ‘** Plan” in No. 3, it is a pity that 
he did not affix to the endorsement on the MS., 
‘*To be printed p. 11,” the date, 
Pinckney furnished the paper to the Secretary 
The fact is, as Madi 


*ISIO” when 


of State for publication. 


son states, that no copy was made of the 
original paper when it was presented to the 
Convention in 1787, and the original was 
not among the documents of the Conven 


tion intrusted to Washington and ultimately 
placed in the State Department 
after the adjournment, Pinckney 
the document which Madison 
ly inserted in his journal 


Thirty vears 
supplied 
unsuspecting 
Subsequently it 
was observed that this paper contained at least 
four provisions which Pinckney himself had 
opposed in the Convention; and it soon became 
apparent that the document had been altered 
to conform to the changes made by the Conven 
tion. Madison suggests that, as the changes 
were made, Pinckney incorporated them into 
his own copy, and that the erasures and inter 
lineations, ‘‘after a lapse of more than thirty 
*onfounded in the mind of the 
We believe 


that this paper in the State Department has 


Years,” became ** ¢ 


author” with his original work. 


never been subjected to critical analysis. It 
would be an interesting study for some comy 
tent hand to distinguish the original from the 


emendations, and demonstrate what parts of 





it are clearly and unquestionably Pinckney’s 
In claiming too much, honestly it may be, he 
impaired his claim to everything As the 


as 


‘** Plan” now stands in print, it is valueless 
one of the sources of the Constitution 


The latest noteworthy contribution to the 
Heine cult is an article in the June 
the Deutsche Rundschau, 


M. Jules Legras, professor in Bor 


number of 


by a 





deanx, 
M. 
gras, who had long felt that the real history of 


studied German literature in Berlin. 
Heine’s stay in Paris, from 1831 to 1856, 
not sufficiently well known, at last 
from the sons of the French publisher of 
the loan of a bundle of papers which, shortly 
death, was 
These 


Be 
nes ! 


Memoirs, 


after the poet's 
Michel L 

ver to M. 
translator of Hei 


riven by his wi 


to vy. papers were t 


turned Jean urdeau, the French 


who, however 


seems to have advised against the publication 





asa whole. The collection consists of verses 





since printed am 





Gedanken,” French 





poems equally disrespectful towards the King 
of Prussia. The Duke de Gramont declined 
the offer, and it seems a pity that the por 

against Napoleon af it actually existed) was 


not preserved rather than the letters, which are 


not particularly striking. Heine does not 
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rank among the famous tter-writers M 
Legras savs that he never wrote a ter f 
the mere pleasure of the thing; that he sx ~ 
always to have had a distinct pr se in view 
in his epistles. Only one letter is given 
original French, as showing He s Fre 
stvie, which was not faultless Th host 
resting letter quoted ‘ ssexd te ft 
Princess Beliojoso, whose a rinta 
made soon after his arrival ta n 
whose salon, frequented by Thiers, M 

\. Thierry, Musset, ( s Luis \ Sel 
fer, and other members t! nt tus 

ff Paris, Heine was thor vat foo M 
cnet, wh WHS © Sper il fay t 

some Italian luced t t I 
Heine's behalf, and, a Mi 
investigations, if was tf s A 

whe, in ISS) or INS granted HH the ti 
ernment subvention of 4.800 francs w ! 
enemies have made so nu hoof. Guizot’s 
himself told Mr. Legras that his fat? 
assuming offiee, was requested by 7 
continue Heine's pension. 

It appears that the Princess sh, W 
acquired considerable int! ver Hi 
made strong efforts ¢ wean m from the 
charms of his Mathild and, x \ 
time to h itations, be went in ts t 
Boulogt he wrote, both to M t 
and t publist “ yr abi 
dreaded Wt ! f Mat 

n tl < at he was 
and puritied But tl 
and’ Mathilde soon t a? M Hi 7 
The Princess bore hin ha® ax 
count, and he t 3 =| wit 
her In the tters Ma l hed by 
M. Lexsras, He steaks s al fina 
cial ditt S ‘ proaches 
‘ }* tirec'tiv a tte \ savVs 
l ir t t & ve i \ Ww 
eat ret? Sak { s Pa vas ° 
B t He . ie at >. > >. 
must not be taken t terallv, anv tha 
his ox - al poet x . ™ oO 
pea i est are tl s =f > 
publisher 1 searcely s s vis 
ti ia st tot t s : 
betraying the ext: are He stow ’ 
tl } wt-reding { sw Ks. ali ision 
UV revealing the ¢ ‘ ! n 
anded the midst of S ag s. Tw 

ths before his dea ey to Levy i 

ave Hen Ss ii These last tew avs tha setae 
rer itrvinet {1 1 Wi ad come to 
see ft i X posit postponed tf departure 
in the hope being able to attend my funeral 
but ¢ N { nd themselves it ye™ ket after 
mii 

No sooner had Dr. Quidde’s article ‘ Cali- 
gula” appeared in pamphlet form than it was 
severely denounced by the Berlin Areuczeitung 

a nt of what might be called its strong 

ai ring a th impli it parallelism bie 
tween Roman Casarism in the first and Ger 

ian (CaASarisn in the nineteenth century 

this sin tl rgan f Prussian con- 
servatism singled out tl 1utocrat Apo 
thegms of the young Roman emperor as pe 

larly insinuative and offensive. To this 
attack D Qui ide replied that the pamphlet 
is an historical study, both in form and in con 


ts, and adheres strictly to the theme; that he 
ot 


has lugged in 


ias not been guilty any distortion or mis 


representation. nothing foreign 
I 


to the subject, and has made no statement ex- 


cept onthe best authority and in perfect ac- 
lic the 


brochure is not written in the style of anti 


rd with other writers admits that ‘ 
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quarian pedantry, but with lively historical- 
political interest, more in the manner of the 
publicist than of the professor,” but repudi- 
ates all responsibility for what it may suggest 
to others, and especially for the invidious in- 
ferences drawn by the critic of the Kreuzzeit- 
ung, who also accuses him of entertaining 
republican views of government—a charge 
which he does not deny. The immediate effect 
of this controversy was to cause an increased 
demand for the censured work which the book- 
sellers were hardly able to supply. Meanwhile 
a number of the Hamburg General-Anzeiger 
has been seized and confiscated by the police, 
and the editor threatened with prosecution for 
lese-majesty, for publishing a review of the 
pamphlet with extracts, while the pamphlet 
itself remains on sale and is exposed in all the 
windows of the Hamburg bookstores without 
molestation—a striking illustration of the ab- 
surdities and vagaries of the censorship of the 
press when administered by superserviceable 
officials. Eventhe Bavarian Academy of Sci- 
ences could not repress the spirit of loyalty 
which usually animates such learned bodies, 
and has shown more zeal than discretion in 
discussing the affair and expressing its disap- 
proval of the publication from a “scientific” 
point of view. Strictly speaking, this can only 
mean that injustice has been done to the cha- 
racter of Caligula, or that the allusions to King 
Ludwig II. are irrelevant, since there is no 
reference to any other sovereign, To this 
stricture Dr. Quidde has replied that, while 
it is perfectly proper for individual members 
of the Academy as scholars to criticise his 
work, it does not concern them in their corpo- 
rate capacity, since it is not an academical 
dissertation issued under the auspices of that 
institution. A telegram from Berlin announces 
the fact that the Emperor William has read 
the brochure with complacency—mit gutem 
Behagen. 


—From Dyrsen & Pfeiffer, successors to F. 
W. Christern, comes a new volume by the well- 
known Bonapartist partisan and enthusiast, 
Frédéric Masson. The title of the work is 
‘Napoléon chez lui: La Journée de l’Empereur 
aux Tuileries’ (Paris: E, Dentu). To M. Mas- 
son all of Napoleon’s deeds bear witness of a 
God. His volume published last year de- 
scribed ‘ Napoléon et les Femmes,’ and M. Mas- 
son carefully tracked the Corsican through all 
his liaisons, both great and small, with scrupu- 
lous exactitude and with an air of devout re- 
verence. ‘Napoléon et les Femmes’ had at 
least a sociological or pathological interest, but 
there is not even a spice ‘of wickedness to re- 
lieve the deadly dulness of ‘ Napoléon chez lui.’ 
Here may be found minute descriptions of the 
uniforms of Napoleon’s guards, biographies of 
his various valets, the kinds of soap that Na- 
poleon used on his hands, the quality of the 
Emperor's underwear, and the prices of his va- 
rious articles of raiment. It may be of service 
to some one to know how the pigeon-holes in 
Napoleon’s desk were classified, how many pa- 
pers he signed in one day, what expenditures 
were involved, and how many hours of con- 
tinuous service were exacted from his private 
secretaries; but surely only an idle mind will 
care to learn the names of the Emperor's 
cooks, the kinds of wine he drank, the size of 
his official decorations, and the number of his 
handkerchiefs. Nevertheless, to M. Masson the 
rubbish of Napoleon’s life is all fine gold. The 
contents of his snuff-box seem as worthy of 
study as the contents of astate paper, and the 





attendant sneezes are imagined with pious 
emotion. F, de Myrbach provides a half dozen 


illustrations to fit the text. Instead of Napo- 
leon on the bridge at Lodi or standing guard 
over the sleeping sentinel, we have here Napo- 
leon clad in an undershirt and shaving himself, 
and Napoleon drinking a cup of tea. While 
the author heaps up these rags of bistory 
about his hero, he never loses his attitude of 
worship. Even pronouns that refer to Bona- 
parte are capitalized as though they dealt with 
Deity. Thus, we read of ‘‘ l'image souveraine 
de Celui qui fut, entre les hommes, le plus prés 
de ce que l'on nommait un Dieu.” M. Masson 
promises a series of volumes of this same sort. 
Unless the sense of humor and the capacity 
for ennui are disappearing together, his labors 
ought to do a much needed service towards 
extinguishing the recent rekindling of the Na- 
poleonic legend. 





RECENT NOVELS. 


The Holy Cross, and Other Tales. By Eugene 

Field. Cambridge: Stone & Kimball. 
Katharine Lauderdale. By F. Marion Craw- 

ford. Macmillan. 

Bayou Folk. By Kate Chopin. Boston: 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

Pembroke. By Mary E. Wilkins. Harper & 

Brothers. 

Thorough. By Mary A. M. Marks. 3 vols. 

London : Bentley & Son. 1894. 

MR. FIELD’s little volume of stories is attract- 
ively printed, with hints at the archaic which 
suit very well the matter of parts of the text ; 
two or three of the stories dealing with folk- 
lore, and with that kind of aloofness from to- 
day which makes appropriate the use of such 
phrases as ‘‘It is to tell of,” ‘‘ Naught recked 
he,” ‘‘Great marvel had he to this thing,” ‘‘ A 
full evil cat,” ‘‘A monster ribald dog pup,” 
‘* Now wit ye well,” and so on, now like Wil- 
liam Morris, and anon like Pepys, and again af- 
ter Brander Matthews. Occasionally the gram- 
mar is a trifle archaic also, as, ‘‘ whereby not 
only you and me but even the Jew shall be re- 
deemed to Paradise.” From this the note 
changes to the ultra-gushing or free-sugar 
style, thick with roses, angels, and birds, and 
lastly we have the American-humorist style— 
a manner for every mood. Personally we own 
to a preference over all the rest for ‘‘ Daniel 
and the Devil” and for ‘‘Félice and Petit 
Poulain.” In these the fun and the fancy of Mr. 
Field leave their high-water mark, and flow 
along that middle way wherein he walks most 
safely. The one is less strained than the over- 
humorous ‘‘ Methuselah ”; the other, a charm- 
ing sketch of a French horse carried off to do 
duty for the Prussians, is free from the pulpi- 
ness of certain other pages. There is, however, 
a genuineness about even the long comings of 
Mr. Field which disarms irritation. It is not 
that affectation injures his writings; what we 
remark is, that lush expression does not be- 
fit a tranquilly poetic feeling, nor publicity a 
humor meant for the table. 

Mr. Crawford’s latest novel suffers from 
luxuriance of another sort, that of analysis 
and of incident with no outcome. We have 
two volumes of ‘ Katharine Lauderdale,’ which 
take us only from Monday to Friday, and only 
to the beginning of Katharine’s career. Not 
one of the dozen stories begun in the two vol- 
umes is ended, for, under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the heroine’s marriage, that too is 
less the end of a story than it is even in real 
life—the author’s satire, perhaps, on life? This 
is hardly artistic, although it leaves us very 
ready to be interested in the promised sequel. 








To write two volumes and not solve one mys- 
tery is hardly playing fair. That it is endur- 
able is a great tribute to the author's skill; 
that it is absorbing is to say that Mr. Craw- 
ford’s pen is even mightier than the scissors. 
The book, it is superfluous to add, is bubbling 
with good sayings of both the graver and the 
lighter sort. Mr. Crawford never disappoints 
one there, nor in his smooth phrasing; and 
though there is endless repetition of the what, 
the when, the why, and the how, yet there is a 
reconciling absence of egoism which makes 
more tolerable than in another author the 
long, long stretches of what children call ‘‘ the 
thick part” of his pages. One volume of 
‘Katharine Lauderdale’ would have been 
enough, considering how short a distance she 
leads us, and considering, too, that the story of 
a man’s temptations to drunkenness is not one 
to be detailed unnecessarily, and as an opéra- 
tion de luxe. The final scene, where the hero 
becomes autobiographic at a dinner party, 
strikes a false note from every point of view. 
There are many new and clever characters 
whom it will be interesting to meet again. 
The family Lauderdale, indeed, from ‘ the 
primeval Alexander,” four generations ago, 
down to the Katharine of the present time, 


+ are an American house of Saracinesca. The 


race traits and the race variations are subtly 
indicated, and will, no doubt, receive further 
light in the future. The Lauderdales ought to 
find it extremely interesting reading, and the 
public will if Mr. Crawford will not forget 
that blood, being thicker than water, may co- 
agulate if it is not kept in motion. 


Of writing many stories of Louisiana life. 


there is no end. It is not surprising, for the 
material embraces all that is most picturesque, 
whether the scenes of action be New Orleans or 
the inland. parishes, whether Creoles or negroes 
be the actors. Kate Chopin has written of the 
‘Bayou Folk’ dwelling in Natchitoches Pa- 
rish, who are of every race and admixture of 
race that can be evolved fromstems American, 
French, Spanish, Indian, Negro. Her stories 
are among the most clever and charming that 
have seen the light. Her pen is an artist’s in 
choice of subject, in touch, and in forbearance. 
There is never a word nor an idea too much, 
and in the score of sketches in which the same 
names often recur, there is no repetition, ne- 
vertheless, of herself or of others. Hers is good 
work, and as interesting as the good often is 
not. 

Miss Wilkins, in her long “short story,” 
‘Pembroke,’ moves a step forward and out- 
ward from the plain, unvarnished style she 
has hitherto employed. Here are more phrases, 
more description, more comment. She is per- 
haps uniquely the writer—may her tribe in- 
crease—of whom one can truly say that this is 
a healthy sigu; it suits the enlarged scope of 
her book, which yet retains the quality that is 
all Miss Wilkins’s own, never so conspicuously 
so as now that she has a school of imitators. 
The branches of her genius seem to be spread- 
ing when one reads such sentences as this of 
old Margaret, the only servant in Pembroke: 
‘* People saluted her with respect, and her iso- 
lation of inequality gave her a reversed digni- 
ty.” Or this, of the springtime of the year: 
‘“‘The air was full of that strange fragrance 
which is more than fragrance, since it 
strikes the thoughts which come in the spring 
alone, being the very odor thrown off by the 
growing motion of life and the resurrection.” 
Of a cold, hard woman, visited by neighbors 
on what she takes to be an errand of scrutiny: 


‘* Deborah, sitting erect in one of her best flag- . 


bottomed chairs, looked as if she were alone in 
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the room.” Of a woman of short and lean fig- 
ure: ** Mrs. Ray had never considered herself 
asmall woman; she seemed always to see over 
the tops of other women’s heads.” 

“Sarah Barnard, during all absences of her 
family, dug busily at imaginary pitfalls for 
them; had they all existed, the town would 
have been honeycombed.” 

‘Deborah never yielded to any of the vicis- 
situdes of life; she met them in fair fight like 
enemies, and vanquished them, not with trum 
pet and spear, but with daily duties.” 

“There was that tone of command in her 
voice which only a woman can accomplish. It 
was full of that maternal supremacy which 
awakens the first instinct of obedience in man, 
and has more weight than the voice of a gene- 
ral in battle.” 

“Sylvia felt her battle was over, and she 

felt the peace of defeat.” 
The peace of defeat! That phrase alone is a 
lien upon Fame; and all these turns of expres- 
sion declare a new freedom of treatment, a 
loosened rein to the imaginative side of percep- 
tion. 2 

As to the story itself, it is still of the New 
England soil. Gray, grim, rock-bound as it 
is, it yields the bloom of mayflowers; dark 
under lowering skies, it is lighted with warm 
gleams where an occasional sun breaks through. 
Here is all the hardness of the race; here is all 
their faithful fortitude. Here, too, are their 
eccentricities; in another clime they would be 
come comicalities; in such earth they go only 
so far as to wear an air of being the obverse 
side of the Divine Wrath. The villageof Pem 
broke is to all New England what New Eng- 
land is to the rest of America—a mother tinc- 
ture of the hardness, the softness, the con- 
science, the passion, the ice, the fire, that the 
Pilgrims brought and left there. In Pembroke 
the ruling motive of life is a fierce human 
will. ‘* Barney Thayer,” says his sweetheart, 
*“*has got a terrible will that won't always let 
him do what he wants to himself.” Barney 
Thayer’s mother, the invincible Deborah, be- 
queathed him this will; her own wrecked the 
lives of nearly all who came near her, while 
vet she was passionately struggling to save 
them from hell-fire. Deborah's sister, Hannah 
Berry, had the same will, and wreaked it on 
her husband and sister. Cephas Barnard had 
it, and made his family eat sorrel pies. Rich 
ard Alger had it, and it made him torture, for 
nothing, during long, long years the woman 
he loved. Charlotte Barnard had it for good, 
and turned it to loving account. This is the 
gist of the book—the ‘terrible will” of the 
New Englander intensified by the conditions of 
narrow life in a small old village, isolation, 
close neighborship of generations, heredity 
with too little variation. According to the 
subject it works upon, does it become the will 
that ‘ won't let him do what he wants to him- 
self’ —that holds in the passive clutch of a 
groove, or that perseveres and attains. The 
work, in fact, is a treatise on the Divine Will 
manifested as the New England Won't, under 
circumstances which many of us have seen and 
a few observed, but none brought to the day- 
light of recognition as fully as Mary Wilkins. 
Miss Fuller has indeed made a philosophic 
study of family traits in small towns, with a 
different trend. She dwells upon the effect of 
widening influences in modifying and diffusing 
the original family features. Miss Wilkins’s 
study is of the converse and deeply tragic side 
—the crushing consequences wrought by the 
concentration of such traits when narrowed 
to a very few families, leading forlornly stifled 
lives. The gloom would be too heavy were it 
not that Miss Wilkins has set her story among 
her own familiar triumphs of detail, which 
never fail to attract and hold. 
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Were it not for the designation on the title 
page, and that hitherto Mrs. Marks has been 
known as a writer of fiction, we should scarcely 
have been inclined to range the volumes before 
us with other late productions in light literature 
‘Thorough’ is in truth an historical treatise of 
a grave character—covering twenty years of 
troubled Irish history—opening, as may na 
turally be supposed from the name, with the 
Earl of Strafford’s rule, and ending with the 
period when the country lay prostrate at 
the feet of Cromwell. Bishop Bedell, Owen 
Roe O'Neill, Ormond, the Nuncio, and other 
characters of the time pass across the stage. 
There are many fine descriptions of scenery 
and touching love passages (some of them 
within prison walls). 
The story for the most part is written in quaint 


There is deep pathos 


language as if penned by some contemporary 
The complicated history of the period is work- 
ed out with a conscientious effort after truth 
We cannot but suspect that the scheme of the 
book was suggested by Tolstoi’s ‘War and 
Peace.’ Contrary to what is the case in many 
works of the kind, the story is most prominent 
and interesting a®@ the commencement— we are 
led more and more into the history of the time, 
and the story falls into the background as it 
proceeds, The apt and abundant extracts from 

- « 
writers contemporary with the period treated, 
placed at the head of each chapter, are some 
index to the labors the author must have given 
to preparation. 

As a novel, ‘ Thorough’ cannot be consider- 
ed a success. It throws a vivifying light 
upon history, and will leave on the inte 
rested reader an impression not likely soon 
to be effaced. Atrocities committed by the 
lrish are not spared; but the motive of the book 
is evidently to show that they sprang from 
‘**natural” causes, and from the treatment to 
which the people had been subjected. The fol 
lowing will illustrate the general temper of the 
author; it is one of those numerous passages in 
which the supposed narrator stands apart from 
narrative to moralize thereon 

**Was there ever a war yet in this world, I 
will ask you, where there was none but law 
ful killing on the battlefield > no — raised 
but what the tirst breath of the recall blew 
away’ no violence done by soldiers drunk 
with wine and victory? no private spoiling by 
conquerors greedy of plunder? no pilferings 
by armed men hungry from unarmed men full 
Do you think that in all wars, save Irish ones, 
men can go out to kill one another one day, 
and be the next but as havmakers coming from 
the field And truly it turns one’s stomach to 
read in Politicusand Britannicus of the shoot 
ing in cold blood of prisoners of war in Eng- 
land and Scotland, told so much as without 
the quiver of an eyelid, and then on the next 
page to find the newsman in a pious bewonder- 
ment at the incredible cruelty of the poor 
naked Irish, risen at last on their hereditary 
oppressors,” 

Some doings of Mrs. Marks’s countrymen in 
Matabeleland which have been enacted since 
these words were written, give them additional 


point 


SOME MUSICAL BOOKS 


Medieval Music. By R. C. Hope Charles 
Seribner’s Sons 
Th Pedals f the Ya forte By Hans 


Schmitt. Philadelphia: T. Presser 
ig Methods. By J. F. Botume. 


Vues Gestures By J. F Bridge Novello 
Ewer & ( 
Hist ¢ # Joy , Ha in Nociet 


By C. C. Perkins and John 8S. Dwight. Bos 


ton: A. Mudge & Son 
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Vasters of French Musi By Arthur Her 
vey. Charles Seribner’s Sons 


Letters of Franz Liszt 


stance Bache 2 vols. Charles Scribner's 


Translated by Con 


Sons 


Mr. Horc’s book on ‘ Mediewal Music" is writ 


ten in that iconoclastic spirit which is the 


fashion just now in musical literature it 
must be admitted that there tis much to cou 
mend in this fashion, in view of the * facts 
in musical history which have been copied 
dozens of times into new books, although thev 
are incapable of verification The study of 


mediwval music is, in truth, such an extremely 
difficult subject that, owing to the complexity 


of the notation, an original investigator needs 


to bestow as much time on this dead musical 
language as he would on Sanskrit Mr. Hop 
as editor of the ‘Popish Kingdome,’ might be 
supposed to bein sympathy with bis fleld of 


labor, and he certainly shows the spirit of the 


independent investigator He shows, f t 
stance, that one of the great heroes of early 
Christian music, Pope Gregory, to whom all 
sorts of reforms are ascribed, reallw did ne 
thing of importance for mus being app 


rently quite indifferent to that art, as umav lx 
inferred from the fact that in his voluminous 
corre spondence f SOO) letters “there is nota 
single line, allusion, or hint of any kind cv 
specting either the chant of the 


an Antiphonary Taken as a whole, Mr 


Hope's book presents a clear view of a difficult 
subject, and we would only call attention 
the fact that his statement on page 15 that the 
oldest scale is the pentatonic does not harn 
nize with the statement regarding Fy 
flutes made on page 2! 

We had occasion a few months ago to com 
tend a brief and practical treatise on the pia 
noforte pedal by Mr. A. Venino. Hans Schmitt's 
treatise on this subject is a mucl lder book 
but it did not apy 
after Venino’s, the translation being byw Mr. | 
S. Shaw While Mr. Venino'’s book is som 


“nglish version till 


ona 
a7 
- 
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what more up to date and practical, Schmitt's 
is more elaborate. Pianists would do well t 
secure them both, and try to make up for the 


lopg and extraordinary neglect of this ex 
tremely important branch of piano playing 
Schmitt relates how, when he conceived the 
idea of writing such a treatise, he hastily ex 
amined Marx’s ‘Compositionslehre,’ fearing lest 
he might have been anticipated, but found that 
the word pedal was not even once mentioned 
ce, for in the old school of 


ing. as represented by Hum- 


Nor was this strar 


* 
> am 
4 

x 

“ 


‘the value of the pedal for harmonic and 
tone coloring purposes was not at all unde: 
stood, the pedal being, indeed, looked at rather 


askance as a means of creating confusion.” The 


Chopin-Liszt school took a very different view 
of the matter—so different that the Frenchman, 
Alfred Quidant, was quite justified in giving 


his brochure on the pedal the title ‘The Soul of 
the Piano.” Rubinstein is quoted as saying: 
‘I consider the art of properly using the pedal 
as the most difficult problem of higher piano 
playing, and if we have not as yet heard the 
instrument at its best, the fault possibly lies 
in the fact that it has not been fully under 
stood how to exhaust the capabilities of the 
pedal.” Paderewski seems to have discovered 
what Rubinstein, Liszt, and Chopin had left 
undone, and when it is borne in mind how 
much of his marvellous success is owing to his 
masterly treatment of the pedal in securing 
orchestral variety of coloring, pianists need no 
further stimulus to a careful study of the art 

Mr. Botume’s little book on ‘Modern Sing 
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ing Methods’ appears in a second edition with 
an appendix on ‘*The Old Italian School,” 
“Style,” ete. Even with this appendix it con- 
tains only forty-four pages, and must, there- 
fore, be considered chiefly in the light of a 
guide to longer books on the various topics dis- 
cussed, these books being always mentioned. 
Mr. Botume, a Harvard graduate, is well 
known as a singing teacher in Boston, and his 
advice may be safely accepted. We have only 
one criticism to make, In common with most 
teachers of the voice, Mr. Botume cannot get 
rid of the absurd idea that Patti is ‘the last 
surviving example of the great era of singing.” 
What is ‘‘singing”? Is florid song the only 
kind of song? Are not the operas of Weber 
and Wagner, the songs of Schubert and Franz, 
infinitely greater and nobler music than that 
which Patti sings? In our opinion Lilli Leh- 
mann, Rosa Sucher, Amalia Materna, and Frau 
Joachim were, in their best days, much better 
singers than Patti, because their branch of the 
art was a much nobler one. We advise Mr. 
Botume to await the English version of Prof. 
Hey’s method of dramatic song, now in prepa- 
ration, and to devote a special appendix to it 
in the third edition of his guide. 

Perhaps England is not a musical country, 
but it is nevertheless productive of some curi- 
ous musical schemes. The Tonic-Sol-Fa as a 
method of vocal notation is extremely preva- 
lent in that country, while the more musical 
countries give it no attention. And now comes 
Dr. Bridge with still another notation, which 
is so extraordinary that we should be inclined 
to take it as an elaborate and rather ponderous 
joke, were it not incorporated as a new num- 
ber in Novello, Ewer & Co.’s well-known and 
useful series of music primers. Dr. Bridge’s 
treatise is an attempt to impress upon the 
minds of pupils the ordinary musical signs by 
gestures. We open it and find a series of illus- 
trations representing boys making various 
deaf-mute signs to represent whole notes, half- 
notes, rests, stave, clefs, sharps and flats, and 
so on. He thinks this system may be useful 
to children in the nursery and for country 
choirs which are ‘‘ often trained by the wife or 
the daughter of the clergyman.” But why 
should not the wife or daughter of the clergy- 
man simply use a blackboardand chalk and or- 
dinary notes and rests and stave, like all other 
civilized musical people, instead of teaching 
poor children an elaborate gesture language 
utterly useless for all real musical purposes ? 
The more we think about the matter, the more 
we feel tempted to consider it a joke after all. 

The oldest and most important large choral 
organization in America, the Handel and 
Haydn Society of Boston, has issued a volume 
of 667 pages embodying its history from 1815 
to 1890. The editors, Mr. C. C, Perkins and Mr. 
John 8. Dwight, were greatly aided in their la- 
bors by a collection of newspaper clippings 
placed at their disposal by Mr.8. Jennison. The 
first pages are devoted to an amusing sketch of 
early musical atrocities in New England. In 
1721, for instance, the Rev. T. Walter pub- 
lished a singing book in which he declares of 
the four or five tunes then in use that they 
sounded 


‘like five hundred different tunes roared out 
at the same time, and so little in time that 
they were often one or two words apart; so 
hideous as to be bad beyond expression, and so 
drawling that the singer had sometimes to 
pause twice on one word to take breath.” 


From this state of affairs to the present condi- 
tion of choral music as exemplified by the 
Handel and Haydn Society, is a wide step in- 
deed. Even within the last quarter of a cen- 





tury the progress has been immense, as can be 
seen by comparing the programmes before that 
period with those after. For many years Han- 
del and Mendelssohn were the chief and almost 
exclusive attractions. While the ‘‘ Messiah” 
and the ‘‘ Creation” had their first complete 
performance as early as 1818, Bach’s ‘* Passion ” 
was not given entire till 1879, and in 1870 we 
find Mr. Dwight pleading bard for at least 
some selections. In recent years Bach has re- 
ceived more attention, but he will not have 
his day till the next century. Among the re- 
printed criticisms those of Mr. Apthorp are of 
especial interest and value. 

Mr. Hervey’s ‘ Masters of French Music’ is 
one of a series which now includes two others, 
‘Masters of English Music’ and ‘ Masters of 
German Music.’ It is entertainingly written, 
ina style light enough to make it good for 
summer reading, and at the same time sub- 
stantial and reliable. Such a book was really 
needed, for biographies of eminent French 
musicians are remarkably scarce in the Eng- 
lish language. The present somewhat artificial 
prominence of French opera in New York (the 
champions of both German qpera and Italian 
opera having set it up as a sort of neutral 
ground) ought to help Mr. Hervey’s book to 
the success which it deserves. It considers in 
considerable detail the lives of Thomas, Gou- 
nod, Saint-Saéns, Massenet, Reyer, Bruneau, 
and in a final chapter the minor composers of 
the day. The appendix contains a convenient 
list of the works of the principal musicians. 
The longest and most interesting chapters are 
those on Gounod and Saint-Saéns, while in 
the one on Bruneau the author gives a good 
glimpse of the very latest tendencies in French 
music. We cordially commend this book to 
all who are interested in music, biographically 
or critically. 

Our long review of the original edition of 
Liszt’s letters, in German and French, dis- 
penses us from taking any further notice of the 
English translation now before us than to say 
that it has been admirably executed by Miss 
Constance Bache, and that the publishers have 
contributed their share to the attractiveness 
of a work which of course ought to be in every 
musical library. The English version contains 
four letters not included in the German edi- 
tion. In one of these Liszt writes in reference 
to his visit to England, after an.absence of 
over forty years: ‘‘ The accented point of my 
coming to London is to be present at the 
‘ Elizabeth’ performance. It was this that de- 
cided my coming, and it is to be hoped it will 
be a success.” It is perhaps curious that not 
only is the one important biography of Liszt 
written by a woman—Lina Ramann—but his 
letters have been collected and translated by 
two women—La Mara (Marie Lipsius) and Miss 
Bache. 








RECENT LAW BOOKS. 


THE high estimation in which the Count de 
Franqueville, as a critic of English institu- 
tions, is held by the English people, strongly 
reminds one of the feeling entertained by Ame- 
ricans towards Mr. James Bryce, author of 
‘The American Commonwealth.’ Both have 
apparently achieved the double success of see- 
ing foreigners more clearly than the latter see 
themselves, and of obtaining from them an 
acknowledgment of the fact. The latest of 
several works by Count de Franqueville on 
English institutions is concerned with the ju- 
dicial system of Great Britain (‘Le Systéme 
Judiciaire de la Grande Bretagne,’ Paris: J. 
Rothschild). In the space of two volumes the 
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subject is divided into three parts, treating 
respectively, (1) of the organization of the 
English courts; (2) of their procedure, civil 
and criminal, and (3) of the judicial systems in 
Scotland and Ireland. The work is not, and is 
not intended to be, an exposition or criticism 
of substantive law. Its scope is confined toa 
concise statement of the organization and pro- 
cedure of existing legal machinery, including 
an interesting account of the inns of court, the 
bar, the magistracy, the jury, and the police. 
So far as is necessary to explain existing insti- 
tutions to the general reader, the work is his- 
torical; but the historical introductions are 
not intended for the specialist. Neither is the 
character of -the book critical. Here and 
there, however, we find rather striking critical 
judgments. For example, after explaining at 
length English criminal procedure, the author 
states that it would be impossible to imagine a 
system giving to a person accused, who is both 
guilty and rich, more facilities for escaping a 
conviction, and assuring to a person accused, 
whois both innocent and poor, fewer facilities 
for demonstrating his innocence—an opinion not 
unnatural in one accustomed to the quick and 
easy methods of French criminal practice, and 
curiously like opinions sometimes expressed in 
this country nowadays. 

The merits of a work of this kind, if merits 
it have, should consist in clearness, concise- 
ness, and yet completeness of statement; ex- 
cellence of arrangement, style, and temper; 
and accuracy. The first six qualities are, we 
think, possessed by this book to a high degree. 
Its admirable temper again reminds us of 
‘The American Commonwealth.’ As to the 
last-named quality, which is perhaps of the 
first importance, we need only state that a 
careful English critic, on a thorough examina- 
tion of the work before us, has been unable to 
detect a single serious misstatement of fact, 
and, when compelled by the exigencies of criti- 
cism to point to some defect, lest he might 
give the book a character ‘‘ unredeemed by a 
single vice,” has referred to several mistakes 
in spelling and the danger of relying upon 
Lord Campbell and Lord Macaulay as autho- 
rities on matters of law. 

Mr. Joseph H. Beale, jr., has prepared a 
fourth edition of ‘Parsons on Partnership’ 
(Boston : Little, Brown & Co.), and, by the 
addition of further and more recent authori- 
ties, the elimination of old and the insertion of 
new matter in the text, together with some ex- 
cellent new notes and a chapter on business 
combinations and ‘* trusts,” has rendered a va- 
luable book, which had become somewhat ob 
solete, again serviceable to the profession. 
Prof. Parsons was among the foremost to grasp 
the mercantile theory of a partnership as an 
entity distinct from the partners themselves, 
which was finally adopted by the House of 
Lords in Cox vs. Hickman; but the conception 
had not obtained a wide recognition when the 
former editions of the work were published, 
and was not treated in them. Mr. Beale has 
therefore entirely rewritten those chapters 
which deal with the nature and test of a part- 
nership, and his statement of the develop- 
ment of the law is interesting and instructive. 

‘The Laws and Jurisprudence of England 
and America’ (Little, Brown & Co.) is the 
title of a series of twelve lectures delivered by 
Judge John F. Dillon before the law students 
of Yale University, the main purpose of which 
is ‘to inspire a patriotic regard for 
the laws and institutions of our country, 
to incite enthusiasm in the study of the law, 

and to exhibit the excellences of our 
legal system” as compared with the Conti- 
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nental law. These lectures are a general and 
somewhat desultory treatment of a very large 
subject. They are, however, suggestive, and 
well calculated to achieve their immediate pur- 
pose. Judge Dillon has an interesting, if 
somewhat inflated, style, and his remarks 
upon such “ living issues” as legal education, 
trial by jury, case-law, the law reports, codi- 
fication, and law reform have a positive cha- 
racter which is refreshing, if not wholly con- 
vincing, and is not unbecoming in a judge of 
wide experience and learning. 

The inductive or ‘ case-method ” of teach- 
ing the English common law, introduced into 
the Harvard Law School by Prof. Langdell 
twenty years ago, has been successfully applied 
by Dr. Freeman Snow to the teaching of inter 
national law in Harvard University, and his 
collection of cases (‘Snow’s Cases on Inter- 
national Law,’ The Boston Book Co.) is pri- 
marily intended to be used for that purpose 
Besides the important cases, this collection con- 
tains a valuable syllabus in which references 
to the works of many of the most eminent 
writers of different countries are grouped un- 
der specific heads, thus making it possible to 
compare their opinions with the sources upon 
which they rely. The task of selection and 
discrimination, always a difficult one in pre- 
paring a book of this kind, has, we think, been 
performed by Dr. Snow with marked success. 
He has furnished another illustration of the in- 
creasing application of the historical method 
of inquiry to all branches of knowledge which 
have had a long period of development. 

‘Demarest on Elevated Railroad Law’ (Ba- 
ker, Voorhis & Co.) is a statement and critical 
discussion of the law as laid down by the New 
York courts determining the respective rights 
and remedies of elevated-railroad companies 
and ‘‘abutting owners” of real estate. This 
law is the result of a vast mass of litigation 
following the decision in the now famous case 
ot Story vs. the New York Elevated Railroad 
Company, that the abutting owner, even al- 
though he does not own the fee of the street, is 
entitled to compensation for injury to his 
property caused by the introduction of the 
roads. The decision in the Story case is often 
said to be judicial legislation, and Mr. Dema- 
rest is evidently of that opinion, though he 
concedes that it, and others which have fol- 
lowed and extended the principle it established, 
are in accord with the dictates of natural jus- 
tice. The law of elevated roads is a new growth, 
and its development in different jurisdictions 
must depend largely upon the construction put 
on the clauses in the various State constitu- 
tions providing for compensation when private 
property is taken for public uses. As an histo- 
rical statement of the manner in which differ- 
ent questions have come before the courts in 
New York, and of the precise points adjudi- 
cated, Mr. Demarest’s book should be of con- 
siderable value. 

‘Norton on Bills and Notes’ and ‘ Clark’s 
Criminal Law’ (St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub- 
lishing Co.) are two legal ** hand-books” of 
which the raison @’étre is not obvious in view of 
the overgrown literature of the law on these 
subjects. The former is intended for the use of 
students, but it is difficult to perceive in what 
respect it has peculiar merits for such use 
The meagre citation of authorities renders it 
useless to the practitioner. 
tended to be a concise statement of the com- 
mon law of crimes. In both books much im- 
portance is attached to definitious which are 
made the basis of the text. The arrangement 
of the text is mechanical, rather than logica 
and lacks unity. 


The second is in 





The 


‘ Bigelow on Bills and Notes’ is the third con 
tribution by the author to the excellent series 


Nation. 


of ‘Elementary Law Treatises” published by 
Little, Brown & Co., of which fourteen have 
now appeared. This work, like those on equity 
and torts by the same author, is a concise sum 
mary of the substantive law of the subject as 
it now exists. There is little discussion of the 
cases, and, excepting a very brief historical 
sketch in the introduction, little explanation of 
the growth of the law out of the custom of 
merchants. Strict limitations of space proba 
bly made the omission of both features neces 
sary. Moreover, the book is designed, and is 
admirably adapted, to be used in connection 
with a selection of cases, following the order 
of the text. Asa ¢lear, compact, and accurate 
statement of the law this little book has much 
merit, 

Prof. Isaac F. 
of ** outline lectures,” intended “to serve as a 


Russell has prepared a series 


text-book on elementary law,” and published 
under the title ‘Outline Study of Law’ (New 
York: L. K. Strouse & Co.). 
maries of what has been presented orally to 


They are sum 


students. They cover a wide range of subjects, 
from the nature of law in general to the law of 
divorce and crimes. In their present form it 
cannot be said that, even as * outlines,’ they 
deal adequately with the subjects treated 
Each lecture is a mere collection of general re 
marks about its subject, put together without 
much attempt at orderly arrangement or pri 

portion. A book on elementary law should 
exhibit, as far as possible, the relationship be 
tween ditferent branches of the law, and their 
proper Classification. In these lectures no such 
object has apparently been kept in view 


Theatricals: Two Comedies. By Henry James 
Harper & Brothers. 
LN his little preface to the two comedies in this 
pretty volume, Mr. Jamies says it is only fait 
to mention that they were conceived and con 
structed wholly in the hght of possible repre 
sentation in particular conditions which it was 
hoped they might successfully meet, but wit! 
Which they had not the good fortune to cons 
This means, presumably, that he wrote them 
with the intention of fitting a particular actor 
ora particular company, and failed to please bis 
prospective customer. It is to be hoped that 
his present disappointment may prevent him 
from making any similar experiments in the 
future, for this dramatic tailoring, although it 
has been practised profitably by playwrights 
capable of better things, belongs to an inferi 
order of work, unworthy of men possessed 
real literary ability, is seldom valuable even 
when most remunerative, and is an unn 
gated evil, so far as the stage itself is 
cerned, inasmuch as it encourages players t 
perpetuate and intensify their own 
characteristics and manuerisms, whereas it is 
the first duty of a co 


strive to get rid of them 


nscientious performer t 
Nothing is more re 
f 


sponsible for the present decadence of actin 


as ap art than the system 





of popular actors are ito play one cha 
racter, or one type character, for a long 
succession of Vears, while everybody else, in 
the *‘ supporting ” casts, is reduced to the low 
st possible level of insignificance 


Perhaps one of the reasons why Mr. James's 


edies failed to prove acceptable was that 


all the good things in them are not monopo 
iby the leading lady. but are distributed 
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personages. But it is only fair to the 
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<i woman. The trifle is written with much 
\ ss, but the plot is too involved and the 
solution is not satisfactory or reasonable 
Neithes piece W il be [ike iy to succeed In a 
theat: intess the presentation were excep- 
tionally brilliant. but both supply pleasant en 
tertainment to the reader, and justify the hope 
that the author may yet luce a play whose 
ramat may be equal t it literary exeei 
lence 
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Frank M. Gibson. New York: Longman: 
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very small telescopes. The advice and instruc- 
tion, and the chapters on the history, princi- 
ples, care, and testing of the telescope are 
valuable, since the facts here assembled have 
heretofore been scattered through different 
works. The list of 468 celestial objects seems 
to be a judicious selection, the objects being 
those which are visible with three inches of 
aperture at the most, and for this especial pur- 
pose they are made the more available since 
their alignment with the naked-eye stars is 
given. The criticism which the author evi- 
dently expects, and which he has discounted, 
is that his book will be considered useless 
by astronomers since it does not lead up to 
some line of actual research; but criticism of 
this nature seems captious, for it is not proba- 
ble that even one in a hundred of those who 
cultivate ‘‘ peepshow” astronomy will ever 
evolve a taste for real investigation. But in 
the developmént of any such, no matter how 
few, the curiosity-seeker renders his service to 
astronomy, to say nothing of the amusement 
and instruction which he secures for himself 
and affords to his friends. 

It would seem, however, that criticism 
should be made on Mr. Gibson’s estimate of 
the value of the small telescope to astronomy. 
He summarizes the matter in the following 
words: 

“Now, it might as well be stated at once 
that there is scarcely a possibility in these 
days that an amateur with a small altazimuth 
telescope can accomplish any work of scientific 
value. . . . In earlier days, when astro- 


nomical instruments were less perfect, profes- 
sional astronomers less numerous, and the 
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magnificent observatories of modern times as 
yet unknown, the amateur with his little tele- 
scope might be a distinguished and valued co- 
laborer with the professional with his not very 
much larger instrument. That day is past; 
and it is most likely that the small telescope 
has done all of which it is capable in the way 
of original scientific work.” 


A sentiment like this in a book otherwise so 
commendable is likely to borrow a semblance 
of authority from the company in which it 
finds itself, and in the interests of American 
astronomy it should not be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. The field of photometry is as wide 
as it ever was, and there is room here for 
every amateur who cares to apply himself and 
to learn the few simple rules which govern 
such work. The observation of the variable 
stars is to-day in the hands of the amateur as- 
tronomer, and the greater portion of this work 
is within the scope of the three-inch telescope. 
The splendid work of Sawyer on the southern 
stars, published within the year, which is cha- 
racterized by Hill as the most important con- 
tribution to photometry of the decade, requir- 
ed at no time during its execution any greater 
optical aid than the common field-glass. The 
recent history of astronomy furnishes nume- 
rous instances of similar nature. The reputa- 
tions of Argelander, Schinfeld, and Schmidt 
rest to a very large extent upon the work per- 
formed by them with the unaided eye or with 
exceedingly small telescopes, and the field for 
investigation of just such character is almost 
as extended as it ever was. The fact admits of 
no question, that there do exist to-day in astro- 
nomy fields, practically unlimited, in which 
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the amateur, with his little telescope, can con- 
duct investigations of the greatest value to 
science, 

The selection of half-a-dozen telescope-mak- 
ers and sellers, whose goods and whose prices 
are noted quite in detail, while other equally 
reliable firms receive only passing mention, 
seems to savor of discrimination against the 
latter which is out of place in an educational 
work like this; and for the same reason the 
paragraph which speaks of globes and _plani- 
spheres merits criticism, since it neglects to 
mention the most recent and the best of the 
various forms of the latter instrument. 
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Fairchild, 50 cents. 

Lynch, L. L. Against Odds. Rand, McNally & Co. 

Mielziner, Prof. M. Introduction to the Talmud. Cin 
cinnati: Kloch Printing Co. $2.50. 

Nicole, J. Le Livredu Prefet. Geneva: Georg & Cie.; 
New York: Brentanos. $1.80. 

Pendleton, Louis. The Wedding Garment: A Tale of 
the Life to Come. Boston: Roberts Bros. $1. 

Quain’s Elements of Anatomy. 10th ed. Vol. 3, part 
8. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Rollins, Clara SS. A Burne- Jones Head; and Other 
Sketches. Lovell, Coryell & Co. $1. 

Stockbridge, George H. Balder’ the Poet, and Other 
Verses. Putnams. $1. 


A Tonic 


For Bratnu-Workers, the Weak 
and Debilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best 
Remedy for relieving Mental 
and Nervous Exhaustion; and 
where the system has become 
debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, 
affording sustenance to both 


brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ** Lhave met with the great- 
est and most satisfactory results in 
dyspepsia and general derangement 
of the cerebral and nervous systems, 
causing. debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive Pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 
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G. P. Putnam’ sSons 


NEW YORK AND LONDON, 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


Prose Fancies. 
By RicHaRD LE GALLIENNE, author of ‘ The 
Religion of a Literary Man,” 


12mo, with 
cloth, $1.00. 


etc. 
Portrait of Mr. Le Gallienne, 


etc., 


‘*Common Sense’”’ Applied 
to Woman Suffrage. 


By Mary Putnam Jacosi, M.D. (Questions 
of the Day Series, No. 80.) 8vo, cloth, 
$1.00. 


The Natural Law of Money. 


By WILLIAM BrouGH. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Negative. 

“This isa curious book. The autbor has some 
good ideas which he has learned from other men, 
but he has also some very queer ideas, which, ap 
parently, he has not learned from anybody. His 
10bby is the abolition of all laws providing a legal 
tender. . . . He would have the government 
coin both gold and silver, leaving each metal to 
circulate at its market value. . The propo 
sition is not worth criticising, but it is of some in- 
terest as showing to what aberrations the human 
intellect is liable.”’—The Critic. 


Positive. 

“T have read the book with admiration and in- 
struction. The author has made some points clear 
to which the logic of the case had long since 
brought me, but which I could not get into good 
form.*’—Edward Atkinson, LL.D 

“It will be welcomed as a text-book, successful 
where Jevons fails. - Lhe author illustrates the evo- 
lution of money and credit by reference to the 
monetary history of this country; the salient fea 
tures of which he points out. The prevailing 
idea of the author is his opposition to any legal-ten- 
der law. He pleads for free as opposed to mandato- 
ry money. Inapplying this to our own condition, 
he presents in strong colors the arguments for a 
bank-note currency as against a government paper 
currency. . . . The broad standpoint the author 
occupies in discussing the currency problems, and 
the emphasis he places on credit and its extension 
that is, on the close connection between the money 
and the banking problem, gives the book a peculiar 
value. Everything is centred about the distinction 
between an artificial and a natural monetary sys- 
tem.”—J. C. S., in the Yale Review. 

“Teonsider Mr. Brough’s book one of the most 
valuable ever published on the subject, and know 
of no book of the same size, in any language, which 
contains so much valuable information on money. 
I cannot recall before to have seen so much com- 
mon sense presented in the same compass.’’—Hon. 
Michael D. Harter. 

‘The author goes about his work after the man- 
ner of a judge. He takes the testimony of history, 
that is, of the experience of nations, and combin 
ing this evidence with postulates derivable from the 
nature of the case, that is, from human nature, de- 
livers his judgment. His method is so far from 
that of the advocate that one is at times at a loss 
to divine on which s‘de of the question the author 
will —s alight. From first to last his reasoning 
is thoroughly dispassionate, and his literary style is 
fascinating for clearness, ease, and aptness of illus 
tration. 

* Whatever the partisan or critic may think of 
the author’s conclusions, he will have no other 
judgment of his book than that it is written with 
such charming cleverness and simplicity as to make 
the reader feel as if he were engaged in pleasant 
conversation with a friend.”’—Cincinnati Commercial 
Gazette, 


Maximilian and Carlotta. 
A Story of Imperialism. By JoHn M. Tay 
Lor. Illustrated. 12mio, $1.50. 


**Mr. Taylor has told this story as stories are told 
by those who know them after long and careful 
study, and as such writers alone can tell them. It 
comes clear and picturesque from his hands, and he 
writes as one who produces out of afull wind We 
have here the veoulie of years of investigation, writ 
ten down in 209 pages, but representing accumula 
tions of material that might have been made to fill, 
perhaps, four such volumes."'—New York Times. 


*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, pros 
pectuses of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, Herves and 
Stories of the Nations Series, sent on application, 
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The History of Trade 


7 SIDNE Y and BEATRICE WEBB. 


574 pages, & (4 


Unionism. 


velopment of the Trade Union Movement in th | L nited Kinedom t 
di zV. Found: t almost entirely upon material Aith rflo unpre fa, ii 9% 

Trade Union organization or record of strikes, but otves, in 
English working-class during the last 150 year 

SPEAKER.—" The book is a masterpiece of lucidity | WESTMINSTER GAZETT? Thix ¥* i ts «a 
and knowledge. Every page is of value, and nearly | most valuable contribution to political and ty . 
every sentence contains a fact | history. It will, we are Vinced, take s ple . 


REVIEW | once as a standard work. [tis a storehouse to wt 
se . 

portance. 
their task, 


OF REVIEWS ‘A book of first-class tm | 
| for many years to come, stadenta w resort for 
The authors are admirably qualified for | 


| wer and shot 
and their book will become a classic tn the | 


ferences, politicians for px 


library of labor.” for examples, waruings, and en rage 
| STAR No link in the chain has been miss! not a 

THE TIMES.—‘ Mr. and Mrs. Webb's book ts, from | serap of evidence which would throw light ot 
their standpoint, a masterly plece of work; and even velopment of the movement has been left unnotiows! 
those who utterly dissent from their underlying as | and the result is that for the firat time we bave a work 
sumptions cannot afford to disregard the facts and } ably and luctdly written, and as complete as , 
figures they have accumulated ' sible to makelt, giving the history and wu ine 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—* From many points of view trade untonisim tn Pngland 
it deserves to be attentively considered, not only be ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE We tnelis ‘ nk t! 
cause of the conspicuous ability with which it has been book one of the most notable published for a long thane 
written, but owing to the vast amount of labor it has Trade unionism is unquestionably a very ; " 
involved, and the extraordinary accumulation of facts | phenomenon of our times, a phenome 1 which state 
which, in the course of some 500 pages, it has epito men, sociologists, and philant pists ahoukl by a 
mized. The whole subject is laid out by the authors | means seek to understand, and this volume can ‘ 
in a masterly and comprehensive manner.” to take rank as the text book the sulbjex 

DAILY NEWS.—* This learned, laborious, and valua DAILY HRONICLE A masterpiece A 
ble book. Every single movement in the transi great history of the English people, a Distory w me 
tion from the old unionism to the new—with notices of | passionate reality underlying its wealth of careful 4 


tail makes the ormlinas 
seem thin and poor tnde 
outline can cor 


the most Important persons who took part in them, of 
the interaction between unionism and impertal legisla 
tion—is traced clearly and ably. Then follow tables 





Ivey the fmpreastor masterly at 


showing the distribution of Unionism tbroughout the voted work which the book Itself loaves uy e act 
kingdom, a long and most interesting description of er Statesmen, trade unt! secretaries, writers 
the working and general life of a trade union, appen preachers, who see, asina glass arkiv. that struse 
dices, and a copious bibliography. No student of the | for social equality which w make or u ake 
Trade Union movement can afford to neglect this care epoch, may all walk more ¢ fiddentiv and st wisely 
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NEW FICTION 


IN ATTRACTIVE vu NUE ORM BINDING 


A Pound of Cure. 
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Philip and His Wife. XX.-XXIL Mar- 
garet De land _ Story of Monte Carl By WH. Bisnot In 
— $1.0) 
Letters of Sidney Lanier. I. Welliam on —,- — 
R. Thayer. 1 growth of the gan 
) laATTH man, whose onl 
The City on the Housetops. ihe preu sh al aia 
Pontiac’s Lookout. Mary Hartwell Ca- he very remarkable plot 
aris . the delicate and pic 
therwood. e scenery around Monte 


Al Mamoun. Clinton Scollard 
The Home of Glooscap. F Bolles 
Lucretius. R. ¥. Tyrrell 


On the Beach at Daytona Bradford 7 


sossesserd bw the fever 


ank 





x H Pudletin 





rey. ; 
- . 
The Red Bridal. Lafeadio Hearn. | alia alii dil 
The Mayor and the City Harvey N. | an i mse wn ¥ Custins M ne the birth 
S “ars | place and pt esent rome of the author nh addition 
he _ d to their romantic interest, they possess value as true 
To-Morrows and To-Morrows. Stuart | sket« hes of the people of the Maine const, reveal 
Sterne ing interesting types of character, and full of local 
Coleridge’s Introduction to the Lake Already Pu hed in the Seri 
dis . Myron B. Benton. - rs 
District. a saline Salem Kittredge, 
) ring W ’ ate MpDCCCXC au- 
' = Leavy ang bar hester: MI exer, L And (ther Stones. By Bi Iss Perry, author of * The 
ise Imogen Guiney Sroughton House.’ 12mo, $1.00 
In the Dozv Hours Agnes Re pplie Salem Kittredge’ is one of the best short stories 
5 : we have read recently There are eight other stories 





Monetary Reform in Santo 
J. Laurence Laughl 


Baroness 


Domingo in the volume, all good. ""— Boston Advertiser 


; 7 Sold by all books gent, poatpaid, by 
M. L. Thompson , postpaid, by 


CHARLES M RIBNER'S SONS, 


153-157 Fifth Avi York. 


'THE LENOX LIBRARY 


Tautphwus 
Dean Stanley 

French Aid in American Independence 
Comment on New Books 


nuc, New 


The Contributors’ Club (AND READING ROO), 
4.00 a year: 3 cents a number Fifth Ave. and 70th St., is open every weekday from 10 





a. mM toSP.m 
Exhibition of rare books; two galleries of paintings. 
Admission free; no tickets required. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
11 East 17th Street, New York. 
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Sc hool Agencies. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
Pe ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tutors, 
Governesses, etc , to Colleges, Schools, and Families. 


Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu. Ton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston; 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y.; 
106 Wabash Ave., Chicago; 32 Church rest Toronto; 
803 Twelfth Street, Washington, D. C.; 12014 South 
Spring Street, Los Angeles. Agency Manual free. 
Everett O. Fisk & Co. 


HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENcY.—Teachers seeking positions and those 
wees achange at an increased salary should address 
B. RuGeies & Co. (Palace Hotel Building), Room C, 

2 87 Vine Street, C tncianati. oO. 








HE ALBERT TEAC ‘HER s AGENC y 
has filled over 1,300 positions,more than half with- 
in the — —_ ears. High-class vacancies how for Sep- 
tember. andbook sent free. C.J. ALBERT, Ma 
nager, 211 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl. 


MERICANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to 
colleges, schools, and opp MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
5th Ave., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 





N34; TIONAL BUREA U OF EDUCA- 

TION, Miss CrosTHwal!t, Prep.» , cor. Church and 
High Sts., Nashville, Tennessee. The Leading School 
one Teachers’ Agency = the South and Southwest. 


DiI "ICE about Schools, and Circulars 1s free 
to parents. Best Teachers 8s. plied for Colleges, 


Schools, and Families without charge. Kerr & Huys- 
BOON, Umon: ScHOOL Soames, 2 W. 14th St., N. Y. 


“CHERME RHORN’ S$ TEA CHE Rs” 
ency. Oldest and best inoue in the U. 
Established 1855. 3 East 14th St., x. ¥. 


HE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGEN- 
cies, 110 Tremont St., Boston, and 211 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. Agency Manual free to any address. 
REEICAY. AND FORE IGN TEACH- 
rs’ Bureau. . 4 Grace Powers THOMAS, M’g’r, 
8 Park’ St, eeecaenain 


is saheshin | in mpuitient to its 
A nu “Agency * influence. If it merely hears of 
vacancies and tells 7 W) a zis something, but if 


you about them it is asked to recom- 


mend a teacher and recom- 
mends you, that is more. Ours Recommends 


C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


























Tours. 


Tyrolean Tours. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
CENTRE FOR COACHING TRIPS 
and Excursions of all kinds. 


HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Cart LANDSEE, Proprietor. Large 
airy, sunny rooms; modern conveniences; superior cal. 
sine. Reduced — in winter. Eminent medical care 
if desired. Unusual educational advantages on mode 
rate terms. EXCURSIONS” A SPECIALT Best refer- 
ences. [lustrated pamphiets sent on application. 





BERLIN, Germany. 


GOOD PRIVATE BOARDING HOME. Conveniently 
iveated; excellent table. Moderate terms (4-6 mk 
about $1-$1. 50 room and full board per day; 90-150 
mk. per month). Special facilities for learning Ger- 
man. Best European and American references. 


ri. 
BERLIN 8S. W.. Halleschestr. 20. 





Travelers in Any Part of the World 
avoid loss, save trouble and inconvenience by use of 
AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


A Universal Currency. Payable at Face Value 
Anywhere. 


fTistory of Dartmouth College 


AND THE TOWN OF HANOVER, N. H., by FREDE- 
RICK CHASE. Vol. I. To the outbreak of the college 
controversy. Large 8vo, cloth, — net; postage 
24 cents. Sent on roars of price uy 

N K. LORD, Hanover, N. H. 


JK INDERGARTEN svrptis 


at Schermerhorn’s, 3 East rath St., N.Y. 





THE 


Popular Science Monthly 


FOR JULY. 


The Meaning of Corporations and Trusts. By 
Logan G. MCPHERSON. 


Points out the causes and tendencies that are pro- 
ducing combinations of capital and of labor. 


Studies of Childhood. I. The Age of Imagination. 
By JamMEs SULLY, M.A., LL.D. 


The first of aseries by the eminent English psycholo- 
gist. Much of the curious activity of childish minds ts 
explained in this article. 


A Colonial Weather Service. (Illustrated.) By 
ALEXANDER MCADIE. 
An account of the observations and correspondence 
of Thomas Jefferson and Prof. James Madison, in 
which our modern weatber service is foreshadowed. 


Sunshine through the Woods. (illustrated ) By 
Byron D. HALSTED. 


Describes the texture of various well-known woods 
—— pictures showing the grain of each by transmitted 
ight. 


OTHER ARTICLES: 


Homrs oF Sociav Insects (illustrated); LATITUDE AND 
VERTEBR2; DEATH OF PROFESSOR BILLROTH (with 
Portrait); ‘THe GREAT BLUESTONE INDUSTRY (illus- 
——s Lapy Mary WorTLEY MontTaGu AND Mo- 
DERN BACTERIOLOGY; JOSEPH NEEF; A PESTALOZZIAN 
PIONEER; KILN- Drying Harp Woop; ON ACQUIRED 
FactaAL EXPRESSION; SAVAGERY AND SURVIVALS; 
SKETCH OF HEINRICH HERTZ (with Portrait). 


EpITOR’s TABLE; LITERARY NOTICES; PopuLAR MISCEL- 
LANY; NOTES. 





yo cents a number; $5.00 a year. 


D. APPLETON & peers NEW YORK. 


‘| Pall Mall Magazine 


JULY NUMBER NOW READY. 


Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, M1 P., 
and SIR DOUGLAS STRAIGHT. 


Price, 25 cents. 


THE CONTENTS of the July number consist of 
stories, poems, and articles by the best modern 
authors. The following are the names of the 
contributors: 

GEORGE MEREDITH, FRANK R. STOCKTON, LADY 

LINDSAY GENERAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, E. J. 

ENTHOVEN, J. RUSSELL ENDEAN, I. ZANGWILL, 

H. D. RAWNSLEY, CATHERINE AND GILBERT MAC: 

QUOID, MRS. KENNARD, YETTU BLAZE DE BURY, 

FREDERIC W rte, HARRY B. VOGEL, and others. 





Copiously illustrated vey sagt by leadin ng 
artists, amongst whom are A. B. Frost, A. 
Goodman, J. Gulick, and T. Mac Quaid, R. I. 





Apart from the literary merit of the PALL 
MALL MAGAZINE, the uty of its iNustra- 
tions has earned the warmest encomiums from 
the press throughout the English-speaking world. 


Editorial Offices, 18 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W. C. Publishing Offices—London, 18 Charing Cross 
Road, W. C.; New York. The International News 
Company; Toronto, The Toronto News Company; Mon- 
treal, The Montreal News Company. 





Heath’s UWodern Language Certs 


JUST ISSUED. 
LESSONS AND EXERCISES 


FIRST YEAR’S COURSE FOR COLLEGES, No. 1, 
to accompany 
GRANDGENT’S SHORT FRENCH GRAMMAR, 


This grammar has been already adopted for the H “ 
Schools of Boston and other cities and towns, for t 
Leland — University and other univ ersities ond 
eolleges 

D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


He He UPHAITaCO. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 


‘IN - BRASS- AND - BRONZE: 


"54 South: Fifth: Ave:near Bleecker: St. 
*NEW ' YORK’ 





ORIGINS OF 
WILLIAMSTOWN. 


By ARTHUR LATHAM PERRY, LL.D., Professor 
of History and Political Economy in Wil- 
liams College. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
$1.25. 

Animportant contribution to tbe historical 
records of New England, presenting a tho- 
rough and exhaustive study of the origins, ear- 
ly history, and development of Williamstown, 
and representing the results of many years of 
special investigation on the part of the author. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


PUBLISHERS, 
453 157 fi, tth ae, ew York. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRE NCH, 
TRUBNER = €., 


LIMITED, 

Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers, 
Paternoster House, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, 

Import American Books, 
Export European Books, 
Buy Editions, 


Arrange simultaneous publication for copyright pur- 
yom in Gaeee Britain and @e United States. 








“MAYER & MULLER, Booksellers, 


51 Markgrafenst., Berlin (Germany). 


Direct scot, of at a forme, of GERMAN NEW AND 
SECON PAMPHLETS. and PERIODI- 
CALS in any department of Learning and Literature. 
Cheapest and most inexpensive opportunity for Libra- 
ries, Professors, and Students. Best references. 


A History of the Indian Wars 


With the First Settlers of the United States to the Com- 
mencement of the Late War. Together withan Appen- 
dix not before added to this History, containing inter- 
esting accounts of the Battles fought by Gen. Andrew 
Jackson. With two Plates. Rochester, N. Y.: 1828. Two 
hundred conse. at $2.00 each, were reprinted for 
EORGE P. HUMPAREY, Rochester, N.Y. 


American Magazines, Newspapers, and Journals 


The Cosmopolitan @ $1.50 per year. Best magazine 
issued in America. Tne Division Visitor, @ 50 cents 
per year. Best non-partisan and non-sectarian tempe- 
cence paper. Ask us to quote on your wants. Mention 

ation. 


AMERICAN PRINTING AND NEWS =o 
1111 ARCH ST., » PHILADELPHIA. 





Fut LINE Bohn's Library, Seed Beck, 

of the East, Camelot, Chandos, and Morley Clas 
sics, Humboldt Library. Examine our —— 
unique stock. PRATT, 6th Ave., cor. 12th St., N.Y. 





RARE PRINTS AUTOGRAPHS. 
BOOKS. | ,,Sftalogues. tssued Continually. 








Subscriptions to foreign 4 
Fi Oorve2z on B. 00 kh . — —— Britis 

Catalogues on appli. 
cation. Car. SCHOENHOF, a8 ‘School St., Boston. 


OOKS AT COST to shareholders. No 

liability. Catalogue free. Social Scie moe our spe 
cialty. CHARLES H. KERR & Co., Publishers, 175 Monroe 
Street, Chicago. 








PAPER BY THE POUND and envelopes. Greater quan 

tity, lower price than by quire. Samples, all grades, 
rices marked, on receipt of 10c. WM. R. “ 
ne stationery 851-53 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) N. Y. 


ACK NUMBERS, VOLS., AND SETS 
of the Nation bought sold, and exchanged by A. 8. 
CLARK, nea Park Row, N. Y. Catalogue No. 38 ready. 


Hs WILLIA. US, 19§ WEST 10TH ST, 


N.Y., dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. 
Sets, volumes, or single numbers. 

















BACK numbers and sets of all “magasines. For 
rice, state wants to MaGAZINK EXCHANGB, 
Schoharie, N. Y. 
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B. WESTERMANN & CO., 
(LEMCKE & BUECHNER] 


BooKSELLERS AND IMPORTE RS, 


812 Broadway, New York, 


School and College Text-Books, Dictionaries, and 
Grammars of Ancient and Modern Languages. 

FLOGEL’S Great German and English Dictiona 
ry, 3 vols. Special terms for introduction. 

Thieme-Preusser, Koehler, and other 
French, English, Italian Dictionaries. 

Teubner and Tauchnitz Greek and Latin Texts. 

Mail-orders for Books, Foreign or Domestic, re 
ceive immediate attention. 


German 


LONDON, PARIS. LEIPZIG. NEW YORK. 


GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals, 


810 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Large stock of Foreign Books, new as well as rare 
and searce, and sets of Periodicals. 
Subscriptions to Periodicals received. 
Lowest rates, quick delivery. 
Send for Catalogue. 
BRANCHES : 
London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C. 
Paris: 76 Rue de Rennes. 
Leipzig: 10 Hospital Strasee. 





JAMES G. BLAINE. 


w e have just secured a small quantity of James G. 
Blaine’s ‘Twenty Years in Congress.”. The work is com 
plete in two royal octavo volumes of about 700 pages 
each, printed from new electroty pe plates on superfine 
book paper, bound in fine English muslin, marbled 
edges. Published by Henry Bill Publishing Co., Nor 
wich, omar Original price, $7.50. Our price for the 
two volume: 8, $3.50. Mention the Nation. 


Leary’s Old Bookstore, 
No. 9 South Ninth St., 
(First Store below Market St.) PHILADELPHIA. 
-F. W. CHRISTE RN, 
(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Suc’rs), 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York, 





Importers of Foreign Books: Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed 
ondemand. A large assortment always on hand, and 
new books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as 
issued. 

Lf you want FRENCH BOOKS, or fo0% 
of any description—School Books, Standard 
Books, Novels, ele.— send fo WILLIAM R. 
JENKINS, Pudlisher and Importer, 851 
and 853 SIXTH AVENUE (48th Street), 
NEW YORK. 


Importations promptly made. 


“of } , } , 
a on appiication, 
£4 


MEYER BROS. & CO., 


13 WEST 24TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, 
LARGEST SELECTION OF FRENCH BOOKS. 
Importers and Publishers of French Books. Sole 
agents for A. Lemerre, Paris Catalogues mailed on ce 
mand. New books received cue Paris 3 times a week. 
Bindings, Rare Books, Etchings, Prints, Photos, ete. 
Special importations to order. 


To Librarians, Book-Lovers, and Booksellers. 


Our NEW CATALOGUE of RARE and CHOICE Bux KS, 
comprising works on architecture, biography. belles 
lettres, the drama, first editions, Shake ‘spearian: a, rare 
French Books, works of art, etc., ete., will be sen post 
paid, upon request. 
g#™ Attention is called to oe" v alas able collection. 
BRENTAN( 
31 U nion "Sat iare, New York. 


( IL | ) B ( \ yKS We make a specialty of hunting 
up old books and magaz s. W 
buy large and small librartes for cash. If you want any 
thing in the book line write to us. Monthly list of { 
rare, and curious books free. 
THE PHILADELPHIA BOOK CLEARING-HOUSE, 
144 N 7th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


KOEHLER, NEUMANN & CO. saea 


ers, L49A Tremont Street Boston, Mass. Sul 
to Periodicals. Regular importations from 
Paris, London, ete. Tauchnitz British Autt 

















The Nation. 


CASS REALTY 
CORPORATION. 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New 
York. 

Capital invested only in productive real estate 
the city of New York 

This Corporation is organized for the purpose of 
providing a safe and profitable method of investing 
money for persons of limited means, and it is be 
lieved that no safer or better way can be found than 
in the purchase and holding of well located and pro 
tv of New York 
The Capital Stock is divided into Common and Pre 


ductive real estate in the ¢ 


ferred shares of the par value of one hundred d 
lars each 

The Preferred shares are entit 
the rate of five per centum 


quarterly, and to a preference 





rhe investor has the advantage of Knowing that 
the property of the Corporation is always in sight and 


ean be readily located and inspected, that its valu 


is permanent and easily ascertained, that the income 
is certain 
For people who seek safety and permanence, to 


gether with a moderate return, this 
recommends itself 

Common and Preferred shares are now offered at 
the par value of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS eact 
in large or small amounts. Payments may be mace 
in installments 

Application must be made to 


Cass Realty Corporation 


\ ->> ef q mrone 
v0. §$O} 4 2 TCM 


NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK. 


| New Zealand 


Is attacking the induririal, political 
and economic problems of theage with 
radical and unique legislation. 


THE 


we 
sale ao 


ance ar id nce solvec 


The paca wel pine 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 


of New England. 


$5,000.00 a day paid to beneficia- 
ries at 60% of usual cost, 

The NEW POLICY of the Massachusetts 
Benefit Life Association has nosuperor. It 
gives Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender 
Values, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. 

Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to Act as Special, 
General and State Agents. 


GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pres.. 53 State St., Boston, 
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OFFICE F THE 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCI OMPANY, 


New Yor, January veel, ise 
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Balt re New York, 
22 and 24 EK. Baltimore St 145 Sth Ave., near 20th St. 


W asbington, $17 Market Space 
Tac. Mining Securities Co. 
> « Rroadway, New York 
) whu Send for Circulars, How to 
, E y Invest to Make One per cent. 


Monthly; also ‘‘An Indepen- 
dent Income for Women."" 





Chicago Office, 21 Quincy St 
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Al TTTLE HIGHER IN PRICE. BUT~ 





JUST READY: 
Modern Methods of Sewage 
Disposal 


FOR 


Towns, Public Institutions, and 
Isolated Houses. 


By GEORGE E. WARING, Jr., M. Inst., M E. 
12mo, Cloth, 252 Pages, with Illustrations, $2.00. 


New Roads and Road Laws in 
the United States. 


By ROY STONE, 


Vice praeens National League for Good Roods, and 
U.S. Special Agent and Engineer for Road In- 
 aaiey, Department of Agriculture. 


1 Vol., 12mo, cloth, 166 pages, with Numerous 
Illustrations, $1.50. 


D). VAN NOSTRAND CO.,|* 


PUBLISHERS, 
237 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York, 

















And it will Keep You Cool 


Drink it when you are thirsty; when you 
are tired ; when you areoverheated. When- 
ever you feel thata mow ye tg temperance 

do you good, dr 


HIRES’ 
Rootbeer 


Ac, pkg. makes 5 gallons. Sold everywhere, 
Send 2. stamp for beautiful picture cards and book. 
The Chas. E. Hires Co., Philadelphia. 
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Life of 
St. Francis of Assisi. 


By PAUL SABATIER. 


Translated from the French by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. 8vo. $2.50. 


From N, Y. Times. 


“The most popular and one of the most charming 
books in France at the present time. Every critic 
4 any authority in Paris has written in praise of it. 

he book will attract interest in this country not 
ao for its subject and the ¢ goaliky of its style, but 
for the evidence that it faithfully reflects the mind 
and ethical aspirations of the French people at this 
moment,”’ 


Frou ALPHONSE DaupDkT. 


‘*For long, very long, nothing has moved me so 
deeply as this lofty and simple story.’ 


From THE 8.8. Times. 

‘* His book has madea great sensation in France 
by its originality asa work of research, its hearty 
enthusiasm for a great character, and its spiritual 
suggestiveness. M. Sabatier has retold a fascinat- 
ing story with rare literary skill and with the justest 
critical discrimination. *’ 


FROM THE Boston ADVERTISER. 


‘Tt is no exaggeration to say that in the work of 
Paul Sabatier we have, for the first time, what may 
be fitly called St. Francis’s biography. It is a valu- 
able contribution to the literature De biography and 
history.’ 


N. Y. EXAMINER. 

‘“M. Sabatier has sought to present Francis as he 
actually was, emphasizing the human side of his 
character. He has succeeded admirably; better, we 
think, than any of his predecessors. "’ 


THe Lonpon Sat. Review. 

** We have seldom seen so masterly and careful a 
criticism. It is a remarkable and excellent book; 
nor, great as isthe progress which the French histo. 
rical school has recently made, have we seen a bet- 
ter example of it.’ 


«* Sold by all booksellers, or sent, postpaid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


153-157 Fifth Avenue, N. * 


TYPEWRITERS. 


Unprejudiced advice given. All makes half-price, 

os ped anywhere for examination. Exchanging a spe- 
alty. Footy a ey 52-page cat. free. 

45 Liberty Street, New York. 

HEADQUARTERS, 186 Monroe Street, Chicago. 








RECENTLY PUBLISHED: 


The Theory of 
Sociology. 





FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS, M.A., 


Professor of Sociology in the Faculty of Po- 
litical Science of Columbia 
College. 





Thisis a work for which students of Sociolo- 
gy have been looking for several years. It is 
a compact preliminary statement of the theo- 
retical organization of Sociology, on which, as 
has been well known, Professor Giddings has 
long been engaged. 

The contents are as follows: 

Chapter I.—The Sociological Idea. 

Chapter II.—The Province of Sociology. 

Chapter [II.—The Problems of Sociology. 

Chapter IV.—The Primary Problems? Social 
Growth and Structure. 

Chapter V.—The Secondary Problems; Social 
Process, Law and Cause. 

Chapter VI.—The Methods of Sociology. 

This work marks a new stage in the develop- 
ment of Sociology. For what has been vague 
and formless it substitutes precision and order. 





Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, 50 cents. 


A list of Publications, among which area number of 
other works on Sociology, will be sent 
on application. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PQLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, 


STATION B, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE 


Presents a perfect picture of the literature of your 
country from the beginning until the present time. 
1,207 authors are represented by 2.671 selections. 
Biogra thre of each author. 160 FENE ate i a 
Sead three 2-c. stamps for illustrated s 
LIAM EVARTS BENJAMIN, Pub a, 
2 East 16th St., N. Y. Cit; 
and learn how to buy it by easy oupments for 


ONLY 10 CENTS A DAY. 








FOR SALE. 
Garden and Forest, Vols, 1-5, unbound........... i 5 00 
Atlantic Monthly, 72 vols., unbound wee. 25 00 





English Tlustrated, Vols. L- 9, unboun 7 50 
i omeaatas and Gen. Register, vols. 1-16, b’nd 60 00 
WILLIAMS, 195 West 10th St. A 








Send 40 cents for 4-0z. sample to 





THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO, OIN’TI 


“IT FLOATS «= 


IS NOT LOST IN THE TUB. 


GOLDEN. SCEPTRE. 


SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., N. Y. City. 














